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[Lieutenant James McMichael was a native of Scotland, where, prior 
to his emigrating to Pennsylvania, he had received a liberal education. 
On the breaking out of the War for Independence he was residing in 
Lancaster County, and in April of 1776 entered the service as sergeant 
in Captain John Marshall’s company, Pennsylvania Rifle Regiment, 
Colonel Samuel Miles commanding. He was promoted second lieuten- 
ant of Captain John Clark’s company, Pennsylvania State Regiment 
of Foot, Colonel John Bull commanding, in March of 1777; this regi- 
ment, on July 6, 1777, was known as the Thirteenth Pennsylvania Regi- 
ment, and November 12, by resolution of Congress, was placed on the 
Continental Establishment, and he was promoted first lieutenant of the 
same company and regiment, Colonel Walter Stewart commanding, to 
date June 20, 1777. Lieutenant McMichael was transferred to the 
Seventh Regiment, Colonel William Irvine commanding, July 1, 1778; 


to the Fourth Regiment, Colonel William Butler, January 17, 1781; and, - 


finally, to the First Regiment, Colonel Daniel Brodhead, January 1, 
1788, and discharged at the close of the war. In 1789 he is registered as 
a member of the State Society of the Cincinnati of Pennsylvania. Sev- 
eral years subsequent he sailed for Scotland, but the vessel on which he 
was a passenger never reached her destination. It is known that Lieu- 
tenant McMichael kept a diary during the whole period of his service 
with the army, but that portion dating from the time General Washing- 
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ton left Valley Forge, to his discharge in 1783, unfortunately cannot 
now be found. ] 


1776. 


May 27.—After Capt. Marshall’s company formed at the 
Cross Roads, Drumore township, Lancaster County, we all 
marched at 3 o’clock p.M., and arrived at Colonel Thomp- 
son’s at 6, where we remained that night. Being necessi- 
tated to Lodge without a Bed, I passed the night without 
sleep,—it being the first night I ever was denied a bed. 

May 28.—Marched from Col. Thompson’s at 7 A.M., pro- 
ceeding thro’ Fagg’s Manor and arrived at Welch’s Tavern. 
Here I spent the night with my worthy friend Lieut. John 
Clark. 

May 29.—Having orders to proceed to Chester we 
marched at day break, and at 2 p.m., reached our destina- 
tion; but orders being countermanded we returned to Pros- 
pect Hill, near Marcus Hook, where we encamped in tents, 
which was to me very disagreeable. 

May 30.—Having now joined Col. Miles’s Regiment we 
were this morning ordered on parade, when we went thro’ 
our maneuvres and evolutions with great applause. 

June 2.—This being the Sabbath Day I was much sur- 
prised when I was awakened by the noise of Drums and 
fifes Beating the Reveille. This day the soldiers appeared 
much intoxicated. 

June 13.—Express at Camp informing us of a number of 
Tories having mustered at Lewestown. We are preparing 
to march thither tomorrow in order to disperse them, which 
we mean to do at the hazard of our lives. 

June 14.—Left camp at Prospect Hill for Wilmington, 
where we received orders to return that evening to our 
former encampment. 

June 15.—Vessels being ready to transport the Troops to 
Port Penn, we embarked at noon, and stood down the 
River. 

June 16.—At daylight we arrived at Port Penn, where we 
remained until 2 p.M., when we proceeded a few miles into 
the country and encamped. 
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June 17.—At Reveille marched for Dover, Kent county, 
where we arrived at dark, after a fatiguing march. 

June 18.—Left Dover at 9 a.m., for Lewestown. 

June 20.—Arrived at Lewes at 11 a.m. 

June 27.—The Roebuck, man-of-war, and the Liverpool, 
with three tenders, came into the Bay, but the detestible 
Tories hearing of the riflemen having arrived evacuated the 
town. 

June 28.—Several scouting parties sent out, who having 
captured the officers of the Tories, swore them to be true to 
Congress, and then dismissed them. 

June 29.—At 4 P.M. we embarked for Marcus Hook, and 
having a favorable wind, we reached our desired haven July 
1, at 10 a.m. 

July 4.—Marched from Marcus Hook at Reveille, pro- 
ceeded through Chester, Derby and over Schuylkill and 
arrived at Philadelphia at 2 p.m. 

July 6.—At 2 o’clock p.m. marched from our quarters to 
Stamper’s Wharf [between Dock and Spruce Streets] where 
we embarked for Bordentown. 

July 7.—Arrived at Bordentown at sunrise, and were or- 
dered to proceed to Amboy. At 2 P.M. we marched. When 
near to Allentown, Capt. Farmer’s gun went off acciden- 
tally and shot a soldier of his own company. Reached 
Allentown at 6 P.M. and encamped. 

July 8.—At 6 A.M. resumed our march—passed thro’ 
Cranberry at noon, and reached Brunswick at dusk. 

July 11.—Left Brunswick and reached Perth Amboy at 
noon, where we discovered the enemy on Staten Island. 
The inhabitants seem to be friends to our present struggle. 

July 17.—At Reveille were informed that the enemy had 
landed at Elizabethtown, which caused us to be marched 
there. On arrival at 2 o’clock, we found the alarm was a 
false one. We determined to cross to Staten Island that 
night to visit the troops of Gen. Howe, but a hurricane 
arose which prevented our embarkation. We afterward 
ascertained that we would have been cut off, had we landed. 
July 18.—This morning received orders to resume our 
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former station at Amboy, and at 10 o’clock left Elizabeth- 
town. This night we joined Gen. Mercer’s brigade, no 
longer to take orders from an officer under a Brigadier 
General, for we now act as Continental troops, tho’ raised 
for the defense of Pennsylvania. 

July 23.—This day 1000 of the Pennsylvania militia came 
to Perth Amboy. A rifleman was shot by the enemy going 
in a boat to Staten Island. 

July 24.—At the beating of Tattoo a boat was hailed by 
our sentries, going down Raritan river. This alarmed us all 
and occasioned us to stand by our arms and go to our alarm 
posts. On being brought to shore we found the crew had 
deserted her, and only a few swivel balls on board. 

July 25.—At 4 p.m. three schooners came down the Sound 
and were hailed by our sentries. Returning no answer, a 
heavy cannonade ensued on both sides—from our battery 
near the Ferry, and from the enemy at Billop’s Point on 
Staten Island. During the action we had one man killed 
and one wounded—the schooners got off much damaged. 

August 3.—I this morning was ordered to command 120 
men, to take all the small craft from Amboy to Red Root 
Creek near Beamentown. 

August 9.—His Excellency Gen. Washington sent a letter 
to Col. Miles requesting the riflemen to come to headquar- 
ters, New York, which we all agreed to, nemine contra 
decente, to march next day. 

August 10.—Being relieved from command, I return with 
my guard to Point Pleasant, near Amboy, and at 10 a.M., 
the Regiment marched to Elizabethtown and encamped on 
the Plains. 

August 11.—The General was beat at sun-up, the troops 
were paraded, and proceeded through Newark, over the 
ferries of Passaic, Hackensack and Powl’s Hook, and 
reached the city of New York at 4.p.m. After forming the 
regiment in the city, we marched a mile out of Town to a 
place called Pleasant Hill and there encamped. This night 
we joined Lord Stirling’s brigade, which is entirely com- 
posed of Pennsylvanians, Virginians and Marylanders. We 
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are now in view of a formidable English Fleet at the end of 
Staten Island, said to consist of 100 sail of the line and 
transports. 

August 12.—This day the enemy received a large re- 
enforcement, which presages a sudden attack. We wait 
impatiently for them, as we only act in our own defense. 

August 14.—A deserter from the enemy says, that there 
are about 25,000 on Staten Island just about to embark to 
attack us in New York. 

August 17.—The movements of the enemy give undoubted 
indications of a sudden attack, which has caused Gen. 
Washington to issue a proclamation for all women, children 
and infirm people to leave the city until after the engagement. 

August 18.—Two men-of-war, with their tenders came 
down Hudson’s river—they were fired on by all the batteries 
near the shore. 

August 19.—The enemy having struck their tents, we 
were closely inspected with regard to our arms and ammu- 
nition. The brigade paraded, and on being dismissed, we 
were ordered to rest on our arms all night. We have in- 
telligence from a deserter that the enemy will attack us in a 
few days; also that the Phenix was considerably damaged 
by our fire on 18th. 

August 21.—A severe storm of thunder and lightning to- 
day. In the camp adjoining ours, one captain, one lieuten- 
ant and one ensign were killed by the lightning. 

August 22.—The enemy having landed on Long Island, 
our brigade was paraded and ordered thither. After leaving 
our camp, the order was modified—one-half to proceed to 
Long Island, the remainder to be in readiness to follow at 
a moment’s notice. The First Battalion together with our 
musketry, and the Delaware Blues, went to the island and 
we were ordered to our tents. 

August 24.—At 10 a.M., we all marched from our encamp- 
ment and crossed St. George’s ferry to Long Island. Just 
after we had joined the brigade, we had a heavy cannonade, 
with some smallarms. This night we camped in the woods, 
without tents, in a hard rain. Sentries firing all night. 
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August 25.—This morning we were alarmed that the 
enemy were about to attack us in force; we got ready and 
marched to meet them. Not finding them we returned to 
our camp. 

August 26.—A scouting party of 120 men, properly offi- 
cered, were ordered out, but returned without making any 
discovery. 

August 27.—At sunrise we were ordered to march east- 
erly from near Flatbush a few miles, when we discovered 
the enemy coming against us with 5000 foot and 500 horse. 
We numbered just 400. We at first thought it prudent to 
retire to a neighboring thicket, where we formed and gave 
battle. Here my right hand man fell, shot thro’ the head. 
We were attacked by the enemy’s left wing, while their 
right endeavoured to surroundus. Their superior numbers 
forced us to retire for a short distance, when we again 
formed and fought with fortitude until we were nearly sur- 
rounded. Having by this time lost a great number of men, 
we were again forced to retreat, when we found that the 
enemy had got between us and the fort. Then despairing 
of making good our retreat we resolved to die rather than 
be taken prisoners, and thus we were drove from place to 
place ’till 3 o’clock P.M., when we agreed to attempt crossing 
the mill-pond, that being the only way left for our escape. 
Here numbers were drowned, but it was the will of Provi- 
dence that I should escape, and at half past three, we reached 
the lines, being much fatigued. The enemy advanced rap- 
idly and endeavoured to force our lines, but were repulsed 
with considerable loss. They afterwards marched towards 
the Narrows, where they found our First Battalion and the 
Delaware Blues under command of Col. Hazlet. These 
battalions were chiefly cut off, we were ordered to cover 
their retreat, which exposed us in open field to a heavy tire 
from the enemy ’till evening—the remainder of our troops 
brought us 23 prisoners. At dark we were relieved and 
ordered to St. George’s ferry to take refreshments. Thus 
happened the memorable action on Long Island, where 
the enemy attacked and defeated Lord Stirling’s brigade, 
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consisting of the following regiments: Colonels Miles, 
Atlee, Smallwood and Hazlet. Major General Sullivan, 
Brig. Gen. Lord Stirling were taken prisoners, also Col. 
Miles and Atlee; Lieut. Col. Piper—all of our regiment 
also, 19 commissioned officers, 23 sergeants, and 310 rank 
and file. My preservation I only attribute to the indulgent 
Providence of God, for tho’ the bullets went around me in 
every direction, yet I received not a wound. 

August 28.— We marched to the lines at dawn of the morn- 
ing and there lay under arms ’till 2 o’clock P.M., when we 
were alarmed that the enemy had come out to attack us. 
Going to the summit of the hill, we found the alarm false, 
and so returned to the ferry. We have had an incessant 
cannonade these four days past. We have the pleasing 
intelligence by some of our men who were captured and 
escaped, that the loss of the enemy is greater than 
ours. 

August 29.—Gen. Washington thinking it proper to evac- 
uate the island, we were all ordered to march at 9 o’clock 
P.M. We crossed at St. George’s ferry to New York with 
great speed and secrecy. 

August 30.—A flag of truce from the enemy, gives an ac- 
count of numbers of our officers being prisoners, who re- 
quest an exchange. At 1 P.M., we marched from Pleasant 
Hill, proceeded past King’s Bridge and arrived at Mount 
Mifflin at dark. 

September 1.—Having now joined Gen. Mifflin’s Brigade, 
we were all paraded by his orders, when he entertained us 
with a political discourse, wherein he shewed the propriety 
of evacuating Long Island, together with the evil conse- 
quences which would have attended the maintaining of it. 

September 4.—The enemy have now landed at Morrisania, 
which gives suspicion of an attack here. 

September 16.—An attack this morning began with our 
troops near Hell-gate, which continued for several hours, 
wherein our troops drove the enemy, killed and wounded 
500 of them. Our loss did not amount to 100. 

September 17.—This morning the enemy at Morrisania 
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attempted to cross the bank which separates them from our 
troops, but were repulsed by our scouting party. 

September 19.—The Fifth Battalion marched from Mount 
Mifflin to man the lines at Fort Washington, while a num- 
ber of our troops crossed Hudson’s River, expecting an at- 
tack on the Jersey shore. 

September 22.—Our regiment marched from Mount Mifflin 
at 10 a.M., and arrived at Mount Washington at noon. 

September 23.—At 11 o’clock the whole army at Mount 
Washington met on the grand parade in order to see a man 
shot, who had left his post in the battle of 16th inst.—but 
he was reprieved by his Excellency Gen. Washington. 

September 29.—We received intelligence at midnight, that 
the enemy were advancing. We all paraded immediately 
and man’d the lines. The alarm proved false and at day- 
break we returned to our encampment. 

October 9.—At 8 o’clock three men-of-war and three Ten- 
ders came up Hudson’s River, which brought on a heavy 
cannonade from all our forts and batteries near the shore. 
They, however, passed by. We were all paraded and man’d 
the lines, but had no engagement. We are now situate on 
the banks of Hudson’s River, ten miles from New York, 
two miles from Fort Washington, with our lines advan- 
tageous and well fortified, both by nature and art. 

October 10.—A party of 120 men with wagons, were de- 
tached from our brigade to take forage from the enemies 
lines, with the intent to bring on an attack, but they would 
not come out. 

October 11.—A barge of Gen. Washington’s coming down 
Hudson’s River, was unfortunately taken for one of the 
enemy, by our Engineer at Fort Washington, who fired an 
18-pounder and killed three men on board. 

October 14.—Gen. Lee arrived at headquarters at noon, 
but hearing of an attack at West Chester, Gen. Washington 
and he went to see the result. There are a number of fine 
troops in Gen. Lee’s escort. Part of the fleet have come to 
the mouth of Harlem river. 

October 18.—We are now informed of an attack at Frog’s 
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Neck yesterday, where our troops drove the enemy with 
considerable loss. We being apprehensive of an attack 
received orders to strike tents and transmit the baggage to 
Fort Washington, lest it should fall into the hands of the 
enemy. 

October 20.—We marched from Fort Washington at 10 
A.M., proceeded over King’s Bridge and encamped on Phil- 
ips’s Manor. 

October 21.—At sun-up we marched for White Plains, 
where we arrived at 2 p.m. At 4 o’clock a party of 100 
men, properly officered, from our riflemen left to scour the 
woods near the enemies lines. We have intelligence that 
they mean to attack us in a few days—they are said to 
number 30,000. 

October 23.—Our scouting party returned early this morn- 
ing with 35 prisoners—1 regular the remainder Tories. The 
enemy had fourteen killed in the attack, but unfortunately 
taking the Delaware Blues for the enemy, we fired on each 
other, in which six of our riflemen and nine of the Blues 
were killed. 

October 25.—One captain, two subalterns, three sergeants 
with one hundred men, were ordered on a scouting expedi- 
tion. We left White Plains at 11 p.m. direct for the enemies 
advance sentries. 

October 27.—Our scovting-party brought in 13 Waldeck 
and 3 regulars as prisoners. 

October 28.—We have received an express that the enemy 
are rapidly advancing, in consequence of which all our 
troops were ordered under arms. My regiment was sent to 
the front to bring on the action, but not to endanger our- 
selves enough to be taken prisoners. We had not marched 
two miles before we saw them coming. We were attacked 
by their right wing (all Hessians) and after keeping up an 
incessant fire for an hour, we were informed by our flank- 
ing party, that their light horse was surrounding us, when 
we retreated to the lines. Their left wing attacked a party 
of ours at an advanced post on a hill. Our troops behaved 
with great fortitude, but being overpowered by numbers, 
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were obliged to fall back to the lines. The enemy attempted 
to force our right wing in the lines, but were driven back, 
and finally retreated. The attack lasted from 11 a.m. to 2 
p.M.; our loss did not exceed fifty. At 10 o’clock at night 
we marched from White Plains about four miles and en- 
camped on a hill near Hudson’s River, suitable to entrench 
upon. Being without our baggage and cooking utensils, 
(they had been sent to North Castle) we were very uncom- 
fortable. 

November 1.—Today we had a heavy cannonade near the 
Liberty Pole—our loss was not much. We encamp in the 
woods, have no tents, frost and cold severe. 

November 6.—The enemy have evacuated their lines and 
burned part of White Plains, going off towards King’s 
Bridge, which has been the cause of us now_ receiving 
marching orders for New Jersey. 

November 7.—Left our encampment at noon and pro- 
ceeded to North Castle, where we encamped. 

November 8.—At 6 a.m. left North Castle, and proceeded 
thro’ Philip’s, Van Cortland’s and Livingston’s Manors, and 
reached Peekskill at dusk and encamped. 

November 9.—We embarked on boats at 10 a.m. and sailed 
five miles down Hudson’s River to Lamb’s Landing, where 
we went on shore and marched five miles to camp. 

November 10.—Left our encampment at 10 a.M., proceeded 
thro’ Haverstraw and to Clarkstown and encamped on the 
plains. 

November 11.—At Reveille left camp for Tappan and en- 
camped in the woods. 

November 12.—This morning continued our march from 
Tappan, through Scranburg, New Bridge and reached 
Hackensack at 5 P.M. 

November 14.—From Hackensack crossed the Bridge over 
the Passaic, thence to a pretty town called Sackin river, 
three miles from Newark, near which we encamped. 

November 15.—At day break we left Newark and pro- 
ceeded to Elizabethtown, where we got to quarters at 3 P.M. 

November 16.—We marched from Elizabethtown at noon, 
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thro’ Woodbridge to near Beamantown where we encamped. 
At the former place we heard the cannonading of Fort 
Washington, which we subsequently learned was captured. 

November 17.—Marched from Beamantown to Brunswick, 
where we arrived at 2 p.m. Here our soldiers drank freely 
of spirituous liquors. They have chiefly got a disorder, 
which at camp is called the Barrel Fever, which differs in 
its effects from any other fever—its concomitants are black 
eyes and bloody noses. 

November 21.—Receiving news that our troops have evacu- 
ated Fort Lee, and that the enemy have landed 16,000 men 
at Dobb’s Ferry and are advancing towards Hackensack, 
occasioned marching orders to be issued. 

November 23.—All of Lord Stirling’s brigade (except the 
riflemen), have marched to meet the enemy at Newark. 

November 27.—Intelligence that the enemy are marching 
for Brunswick causing us to prepare to meet them, but we 
are reduced to so small a number we have little hopes of 
victory. 

December 1.—The enemy appeared in view at1 p.m. We 
were all under arms on the parade. After a heavy cannon- 
ade of an hour, in which we had two kijled, we received 
orders to evacuate the town, and proceeded towards Prince- 
ton and encamped near Kingston. 

December 2.—Just at dawn the General was beat, when 
we got ready, marched through Kingston and at 8 a.m. 
reached Princeton, where we got quarters. It is chiefly 
inhabited by Tories. 

December 7.—At 2 P.M. we paraded, the enemy being in 
sight, when orders came to evacuate the town and proceed 
to Trenton, where we were quartered at 10 P.M. 

December 8.—We paraded in Trenton at 4 a.M., and at 
dawn crossed the Ferry into Pennsylvania. At 4 p.m. the 
Hessians appeared in view, but were soon dispersed by sev- 
eral messengers sent from an 18-pounder of ours from the 
shore. Here we remained in the woods, having neither 
blankets or tents. 

December 9.—At 3 P.M. we marched from near Trenton 
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ferry to Thompson’s Mill near Coryell’s ferry, where we en- 
camped in the woods. Weather very cold. 

December 25.—We have now received the glad news that 
marching orders have been issued. At sundown we marched 
down the Delaware to McKonkey’s Ferry [Taylorsville] and 
crossed at 9 p.M. for Trenton. The weather uncommonly 
inclement. 

December 26.—We arrived at Trenton at 7 a.M., when we 
began the attack, which continued ’till 9 a.m. We drove 
them furiously, killed and wounded upwards of 100, and 
took prisoners 1014. Our loss was but trifling. We re- 
turned the same day to McKonkey’s ferry, transported our 
prisoners to Newtown [Bucks County, Penna.] and after 
suffering much fatigue we reached our camp, and having 
obtained comfortable lodgings I found Morpheus had got 
possession of me. 

December 29.—Having again received marching orders, 
we got ready at dark, and at 10 P.M. crossed at Yardley’s 
Ferry, where we lodged. Weather very cold, snow 6 inches 
deep, no tents, and no houses to lodge in! 

December 30.—Left Yardley’s at 8 a.M. and reached Tren- 
ton at 10 a.M., where we had the pleasure of seeing seven 
prisoners brought in by our light horse, from whom we 
learned that the enemy are at Princeton 7000 strong, and 
intend to attack us at Trenton in a few days. 


1777. 


January 2.—At 10 a.m. we received news that the enemy 
were advancing, when the drums beat to arms and we were 
all paraded on the south side of the bridge [over Assunpink 
Creek]. Gen. Sullivan with 1000 men were detached to 
bring on the attack, which they did and reached town at 
5 p.M., but our artillery fire was so severe, that the enemy 
retreated out of town and encamped on an adjacent hill. 
We continued firing bombs up to seven o’clock P.M., when 
we were ordered to rest, which we very commodiously did 
upon a number of rails for a bed. Thus my friend Capt. 
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Marshall and I passed the night until two after twelve 
o’clock. 

January 3.—At 1 a.M. we all paraded and marched for 
Princeton. We reached Stony Brook at 9 a.M., where we 
sighted the enemy. Gen. Mercer with 100 Pennsylvania 
riflemen and 20 Virginians, were detached to the front to 
bring on the attack. The enemy then consisting of 500 
paraded in an open field in battle array. We boldly marched 
to within 25 yards of them, and then commenced the attack, 
which was very hot. We kept up an incessant fire until it 
came to pushing bayonets, when we were ordered to retreat. 
Here Gen. Mercer was mortally wounded, Col. Hazlet and 
Major Fleming both killed, with 19 rank and file, and 60 
wounded. Having retreated a short distance, we were re- 
inforced, when we immediately rallied, and with the utmost 
precipitation put our foes to retreat. We killed 60 on the 
field, wounded 75, and took 215 prisoners. We evacuated 
Princeton and marched for Somerset Court House, where 
we arrived at 8 P.M. 

January 4.—We marched from the Court House for 
Pluckamin which we reached at 3 P.M., where we encamped 
on the north side of a hill very well supplied with large 
stones, which served us instead of pillows, where we passed 
two nights. 

January 6.—At 9 a.M., we marched from Pluckamin for 
Morristown via Vealtown, where we arrived at 5 p.m. and 
encamped in the woods, the snow covering the ground. 

January 7.—This morning I secured good quarters, where 
I lived happily while we remained at Morristown, with very 
agreeable people. 

January 8.—Morristown is devoid of beauty, both in its 
form and location; the inhabitants very hospitable, all 
professors of the Presbyterian religion, which renders them 
to me very agreeable. 

January 12.—We marched from Morristown at 8 p.M., 
and arrived at Chatham at dark, in the suburbs of which 
we got very agreeable quarters. The young ladies here are 
very fond of the soldiers, but much more so of officers. 
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January 23.—At 4 p.m. marched from Chatham for Spring- 
field, where at P.M. we got quarters. 

January 24.—We marched from Springfield at 2 a.M., pro- 
ceeded thro’ Westfield, Scott’s Plains, and near to Quibble- 
town [New Market], where we were attacked by the enemy 
about 600 strong, with three field pieces. We numbered 350, 
commanded by Col. Buckner, but at the commencement of 
the attack the Colonel rode off with precipitation, which 
was to us a great disadvantage. However, the ground was 
advantageous, and we killed and wounded seventy of the 
enemy, with a loss of only four men slightly wounded. We 
then retreated and reached our quarters. 

January 31.—Yesterday we marched to Elizabethtown, 
and today, after passing through Connecticut Farms and 
Springfield reached Chatham, where I secured my former 
lodgings. 

February 10.—Having obtained a furlough I left Chatham 
at 7 A.M. 

[Between February 10 and April 11 the diarist passed 
with his family and friends in Pennsylvania and New Jersey, 
during which time, also, he was married. ] 

April 11.—Having now finished my business in Philadel- 
phia, I embarked at Chestnut street wharf at 8 a.M., and 
being favored with wind and tide, I landed at Billingsport 
at 10 a.m., where I again rejoined my worthy friends at that 
place. 

April 16.—In consequence of general orders issued by 
Gen. Schuyler, we were ordered to evacuate Billingsport 
and go to Liberty Island, which point we reached at sun- 
down. 

April 17.—This morning we were ordered to Red Bank; 
embarked and reached there at noon. 

April 22.—A detachment of 1 Major, 2 Captains, 7 sub- 
alterns, (one of which I was), and 116 rank and file were 
ordered to Liberty Island. 

April 30.—Having now received our new commissions, 
we proceeded to the arrangement of the officers. I was 
nominated a subaltern to Capt. Clark. This was trans- 
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acted at Red Bank, after which we returned to Liberty 
Island, in order to arrange the men next day. 

May 1.—Early this morning returned to Red Bank, where 
our regiment was properly arranged, after which, with three 
companies (one of which was ours), returned to Liberty 
Island, where we were entertained by a harmonious band 
of music, and passed the day in jolity. 

May 15.—At noon the alarm guns down the river were 
fired and flags all hoisted. We were paraded and awaited 
the attack, which proved a false alarm. 

May 16.—Having been in a fluctuating manner with re- 
gard to the disagreeable appointment of Col. John Bull, we 
had a few officers detached to the Board of War, in order 
that the command might devolve on Lieut. Col. Lewis 
Farmer. Upon the return of the officers, they gave us the 
impression that the Board was determined to make no 
change, which caused a rupture among the officers. 

June 13.—Embarked [Philadelphia] for Fort Mercer. 

June 14.—We were alarmed by a heavy cannonade in the 
night, and today learn that the enemy are advancing on this 
place. We received orders to march next day. 

June 15.—Marched from Fort Mercer at 2 p.M., crossed 
Gloucester ferry at 4, and reached Philadelphia at 7 pP.m., 
where we received marching orders. 

June 16.—The time being at hand when we were to re- 
ceive a positive answer to our late memorial against Col. 
Bull, at noon all the officers of the regiment met, when 
Capt. Moore, Capt. Robb, Lieut. Finley and I were chosen 
a committee to treat with the Executive Council. We got 
but little satisfaction, in consequence of which we returned 
fully determined to resign, rather than be commanded by 
Col. Bull. 

June 17.—At 10 a.M. we appointed for a meeting of the 
officers in Elbow Lane, where we set to write out our resig- 
nations. I was one of the writers and wrote my own resig- 
nation with sixteen more, and we then marched to the 
State House to deliver them. On the way we were stopped 
by Col. Farmer, who gave us the pleasing news that Col. 
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Bull was not to command us and that Col. [Walter] Stewart 
was appointed. Col. Farmer further informed us, that Col. 
Stewart requested all the officers of the regiment to meet 
him at 4 p.m., at the City Tavern. We immediately re- 
paired to our Quarters where we dressed ourselves and at 
the time appointed we waited on Colonel Stewart, to our 
great satisfaction, when after drinking some gallons of Ma- 
deira, we returned to our Lodgings much satisfied. 

June 18.—We paraded at 4 p.m. and after passing muster, 
we received marching orders. 

June 20.—At 10 A.M. we paraded and marched to the 
State House, thence to Gen. Gates’s headquarters, thence to 
Gen. Mifflin’s, and then returned to the Barracks, where 
Col. Walter Stewart returned us his thanks in a very polite 
manner for our behavior during our march through town. 

June 22.—At 6 A.M. we left the city for Coryell’s Ferry, 
and at 3 p.M. encamped at the Crooked Billet, [Hatborough] 
where owing to the bad weather we remained two days. 

June 24.—At 5 a.m. we left Crooked Billet, and crossed 
Coryell’s Ferry at 3 P.M., where we encamped on the Jersey 
shore. 

June 25.—We marched from the ferry past Ringo’s Tav- 
ern, thence to Coxetown and Somerset Court House. 

June 26.—We reached Bound Brook, where we awaited 
an attack of the enemy. They not appearing, we proceeded 
to and encamped on Mount Prospect. 

June 27.—At 7 P.M. we received marching orders, and 
sent our baggage and tents to headquarters. 

June 28.—We marched from Mount Prospect at 10 a.m. 
on ascout. Our force numbered 1200 men, commanded by 
Gen. Sullivan. We proceeded through Quibbletown near 
Bonhamtown, thence through Metuchen, near which we 
encamped in an open field. 

June 29.—At 4 a.m. we left our encampment, returned 
through Metuchen, where we heard the enemy’s drums beat 
to arms, and we formed in line of battle. They did not 
come out to meet us, when we returned to Sampton, where 
finding the enemy had returned to Amboy, we received 
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orders to return to camp, and at 8 p.m. reached headquarters 
at Middlebrook, much fatigued. 

July 3.—Receiving intelligence that the enemy had evacu- 
ated Amboy and gone to Staten Island, we received march- 
ing orders, and at 7 a.m. passed thro’ Baskenridge to 
Morristown where we went into camp. 

July 9.—I have now sat on court martial near a week. 

July 11.—At Reveille all tents were struck, after which 
we paraded and marched to headquarters, where I was or- 
dered to return to Pennsylvania in search of deserters. At 
9 a.m. I proceeded thro’ Baskenridge, thence to Steel’s Tav- 
ern, thence to Somerset Court House and Rockyhill and at 
9 p.m. reached Stony Brook, where I passed some days with 
my wife. 

July 14.—I left Stony Brook, passed through Amwell, 
thence to Coryell’s, passed Robinson’s Ferry and at 8 p.m. 
took quarters at Sherrad’s Ferry in Alexandria township. 

July 15.—Departed from Sherrad’s, passed Helltown, 
Hugh’s Furnace and thence to Philipsburg, where I crossed 
the Delaware to Easton. From thence I passed Bethlehem, 
a beautiful town in which is a cloister, to Allentown and the 
King of Prussia, where being indisposed I took quarters. 

July 16.—At daybreak I resumed my journey passed Fet- 
terolf’s Tavern, Mayberry’s Furnace, and quartered at Col- 
brookdale for the night. I met only one person, a young 
lady, who could speak English ! 

July 17.—At 6 a.m. I proceeded to Pottsgrove, a pretty 
town whose people are Tories. I put them to silence, but 
being informed that an insurrection might take place, I 
thought it advisable to cross the Schuylkill. Thence I con- 
tinued on to Brownback’s Tavern, and at noon reached the 
powder mills on French Creek, where delivering my orders 
to Ensign Lincoln, I proceeded and passing the Valley 
Forge came to the Spread Eagle on the Lancaster road, 
where I quartered. Along the road from Easton to Potts- 
grove, I was looked upon as a barbarian by the inhabitants, 
and they appeared to me like so many human beings scarcely 
endowed with the qualifications equal to that of the brute 
VoL, xv1.—10 
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species. Repeatedly I talked Latin to them, when I found 
that it was worse than English for them to understand. I 
therefore concluded that they were devoid of any qualifica- 
tion calculated to complete happiness unless when blended 
with others equally ignorant with themselves. 

July 18.—At 6 a.m. I departed from the Spread Eagle, 
crossed the Schuylkill and arrived at Col. Farmer’s on Sec- 
ond Street, in Philadelphia, where I was kindly entertained 
until the 21st. 

July 21.—At 7 a.m. I proceeded through Frankford, Bris- 
tol and Trenton to Stony Brook, where I remained until the 
28th. 

July 28.—I left Stony Brook at 9 a.m., passed Rocky Hill, 
Somerset Court House, Steel’s Tavern and Baskenridge and 
reached the house of Jonathan Stile, where leaving my 
hackney, I returned two miles and took quarters. 

July 29.—Continued my march through Vealtown, the 
Cross Roads, the Whitehouse, and Ringo’s Tavern, to the 
house of Mr. Large in Amwell, where I nighted. 

July 30.—I rejoined the regiment at Coryell’s ferry. 

July 31.—We passed Bogart’s Tavern and camped at the 
Cross Roads in Warwick township [Bucks County, Penn- 
sylvania] at 7 P.M. 

August 1.—At 3 a.m. the General beat; tents were struck 
and at 6 a.M. we marched, proceeding thro’ the Crooked 
Billet reached Germantown at 6 P.M., on the plains of which 
we encamped. Our encampment was very beautiful. 

August 3.—The largest collection of young ladies I almost 
ever beheld came to camp. They marched in three columns. 
The field officers paraded the rest of the officers and de- 
tached scouting parties to prevent being surrounded by 
them. For my part being sent on scout, I at last sighted 
the ladies and gave them to know that they must repair to 
headquarters, upon which they accompanied me as prisoners. 
But on parading them at the Colonels marquee, they were 
dismissed after we treated them with a double bowl of 
Sangaree. 

August 8.—We received orders to hold ourselves in readi- 
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ness to pass a grand review at 10 a.M., upon which we alk 
got into uniform, with our hair dressed and powdered. At 
noon His Excellency Gen. Washington with a number of 
General officers passed us ; we received them with a General 
salute, both officers and soldiers, when we were afterwards 
ordered to our encampment.' At 4 P.M. we marched from 
the plains and proceeded thro’ Germantown to White 
Marsh, where we encamped. 

August 9.—Early we marched into Upper Dublin town- 
ship where we encamped. I am considerably indisposed 
and our camp is indifferent. 

August 10.—At dawn the General beat, when all tents 
were struck. We marched N.N.E., passed Wells’s tavern, 
then §.8.E. to the Crooked Billet, then N.W., and reached 
the Cross Roads [Hartsville], where we encamped at 6 P.M. 

August 16.— 


Since we came here for to encamp, 
Our mornings have been very damp. 
But at noonday excessive warm, 
And like to do us all great harm. 


August 23.—At 3 a.m. we marched from camp at Cross 
Roads, passed the Crooked Billet, and proceeded to Stenton, 
near Germantown, where receiving orders to march thro’ 
Philadelphia next day, we encamped. The night was wet 
and the camp disadvantageous. 

August 24.—At 3 a.» the General was beat, when all 
tents were struck, and at 4 o’clock we marched for Phila- 
delphia. At 6 a.m. we entered Front street, passed down 
the same in sub-divisions to Chestnut street, when turning 
we proceeded to the Commons, thence over the Middle 
Ferry [Market street] on Schuylkill, to the heights of 
Derby, at 8 p.m. where we encamped. Many of the inhab- 
itants are Tories and possessed of valuable estates. 

August 25.—At 3 a.m. tents were struck, at 4 a.m. marched 
W.S.W. past Marcus Hook, and 2 p.m. encamped in Brandy- 


1The Marquis de Lafayette witnessed this review, an account of 
which he also gives in his Memoirs. 
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wine Hundred, New Castle county, within 5 miles of Wil- 
mington. 

August 26—At 4 a.M. we marched from our encampment 
to Brandywine Bridge, near Wilmington, when turning 
N.N.W. we proceeded a few miles and encamped near the east 
bank of the creek. Here I was ordered on Court Martial 
duty. Here we also learned, that the enemy had landed 
and were encamped at Iron Hill. 

August 27.—Received orders this evening to march next 
day to White Clay Creek. 

August 28.—We marched from our encampment at 4 a.m. 
and proceeding thro’ Wilmington, Newport and the Rising 
Sun [Cecil County, Maryland], encamped in White Clay 
Creek Hundred, where we learned the enemy were near 
Newark and had driven in the Militia. Here we lay under 
arms, without tents or blankets, as the wagons were left in 
the rear. A detachment of 150 men were sent out from 
Gen. Weedon’s brigade to observe the movements of the 
enemy. We expect a general attack to-morrow. 

August 29.—At 3 a.M. we marched from White Clay Creek, 
proceeded N.E. a few miles up the Lancaster road, then turn- 
ing marched to the heights of Newport, on Red Clay Creek, 
where we took post. Our scouting party returned with 14 
regulars, prisoners, They gave us to understand that their 
army was not advancing, but that they intended shortly to 
attempt the conquest of Philadelphia. Our encampment 
here was exceedingly beautiful, and being chiefly surrounded 
by Whig inhabitants, was to us very agreeable. 

September 2.—An express arrived at 6 A.M., with news that 
the enemy were advancing. We struck tents and marched 
to an advantageous height at the intersection of the roads 
leading to Newport and Wilmington, and remained under 
arms to 3 P.M., when we learned that the enemy had ad- 
vanced to the heights near Christina Bridge and halted. 
Orders were issued to cook our provisions and to be ready 
to march at a moment’s warning. 

September 6.—This morning I was sent out to reconnoitre ; 
proceeded to Newport, thence to the Artillery Park, and 
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afterwards reached our advanced detachment, where I was 
informed that in the late skirmish three of our regiment 
were killed and one wounded. At evening returned to 
camp. 

September 7.—Agreeably to General orders of the day, 
the officers’ chests and heavy baggage were sent over Brandy- 
wine, and everything prepared for the expected attack to- 
morrow. 

September 8.—At 3 a.m. the General was beat and all tents 
struck. All the regiments were paraded, the men properly 
formed with an officer at the head of every platoon, and 
after wheeling to the right, we remained under arms until 
9 o’clock. Then the alarm guns were fired and the whole 
army drawn up in line of battle, on the east side of Red 
Clay Creek, with Gen. Greene’s division to the right. Here 
we remained for some time, when Gen. Weedon’s brigade 
(of which my regiment was a part), was detached to the 
front to bring on the attack. We crossed the creek and 
marched about a league to an eminence near Mr. McCan- 
non’s meeting house, and there awaited the approach of the 
enemy, who were within half a mile of us. They however, 
encamped, which occasioned us to remain under arms all 
night, the sentries keeping up a constant fire. One of our 
officers on picket, deserted his post and was immediately 
arrested. 

September 9.—At 4 a.M. we received marching orders and 
proceeded E.N.E. to the Crooked Billet, on the great road 
from Wilmington to Lancaster ; thence thro’ Kennett town- 
ship, Chester county, crossed the Brandywine and turning 
S.E. encamped in the township of Birmingham, being ex- 
tremely fatigued for want of rest and severe marching. 

September 10.—At noon the alarm guns were fired, and 
the army drawn up in the usual manner, and marched to a 
height near the Brandywine, where we took post. The 
enemy not appearing we posted strong pickets and remained 
all night in the woods. 

September 11.—An attack was made at 7 A.M. on our scout- 
ing party, in which Capt. Marshall was wounded. We all 
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paraded near Chadds Ford, and had a heavy cannonade fol- 
lowed by small arms on both sides, but not much execution 
done owing to the distance. However, this proved to be 
but a feint, while the enemy’s Grand Army marched up the 
west side of Brandywine and crossed at Birmingham Meet- 
ing house. Gen, Sullivan’s division was detached in front 
to bring on the attack. Both parties met at 4 p.M., when a 
heavy engagement commenced, which continued about an 
hour, when our troops being overpowered in numbers were 
obliged to give way, at which time we were marched to 
their aid. We took the front and attacked the enemy at 
5.80 p.m., and being engaged with their grand army, we at 
first were obliged to retreat a few yards and formed in an 
open field, when we fought without giving way on either 
side until dark. Our ammunition almost expended, firing 
ceased on both sides, when we received orders to proceed to 
Chester. We marched all night until we neared the town, 
when we halted, but not tosleep. This day for a severe and 
successive engagement exceeded all I ever saw. Our regi- 
ment fought at one stand about an hour under incessant fire, 
and yet the loss was less than at Long Island; neither were 
we so near each other as at Princeton, our common dis- 
tance being about 50 yards, And thus happened the battle 
of Brandywine, in Chester county; the loss on either side 
not properly authenticated. 

September 12.—At 4 A.M. we proceeded thro’ Chester, 
later to Derby, and encamped near Schuylkill bridge at 9 
o’clock. 

September 13.—At sunrise we crossed Schuylkill bridge 
and turning to the left to avoid the city, proceeded to the 
Falls of Schuylkill and at 11 a.m. reached the site of our 
former encampment, near Germantown, where we encamped 
and put up our tents, which we have been without for a 
week, 

September 14.—At 9 a.M. we marched from camp near 
Germantown, N.N.W. for a few miles, up the great road from 
Philadelphia to Reading, then turning W.S.W., we crossed 
the Schuylkill in the centre between Philadelphia and Swedes 
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Ford, 8 miles from each. We reached the great road to 
Lancaster, at Merion Meeting house, and proceeded up that 
road, when we encamped in an open field, being denied every 
desirable refreshment. 

September 15.—At 6 a.M. we marched to the Sorrel Horse, 
the Spread Eagle and to Paoli, where we encamped. 

September 16.—Intelligence reached camp at 1 P.M., that 
the enemy were on the march for Swedes Ford, whereupon 
we proceeded a mile up the road and turning took post on 
a hill, by which time an attack commenced between our 
scouting party and that of the enemy. The day being 
extremely wet the enemy declined to advance. At 3 o’clock 
we received marching orders and halted at 2 a.m., but re- 
mained under arms until daybreak. The rain fell in tor- 
rents for eighteen hours. This march for excessive fatigue, 
surpassed all I ever experienced. 

September 17.—At noon we marched to the Yellow Springs 
and encamped in the woods, 


I then thought were I but at Maidenhead, 

I would be treated to a warm bed— 

But whilst in camp, the wood must be my shade, 
And ready be to any alarm that’s made. 

Whilst I my sword must gird around my thigh, 
And fight courageous when the enemy’s nigh— 
Leaving to Providence to consumate 

What is recorded in the Book of Fate. 


September 18.—We marched from the Yellow Springs at 
4 a.m.; passed Warwick Furnace and encamped at Reading 
Furnace. 

September 19.—At dawn, broke camp and crossed the 
Schuylkill at 2 p.m., at Parker’s Ford [Lawrenceville], where 
we had to strip to wade. Reached the great road to Read- 
ing, passed the Trappe, crossed the Perkiomen, on the east- 
ern bank of which we encamped. Through false alarms we 
got no rest, tho’ after such fatigue rest would have been 
very agreeable. 

September 20.—At 4 a.m. marched from the Perkiomen, 
proceeded down the great road, crossed the Skippack, and 
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thence to Pauling’s Ford, in Providence township, where 
we encamped. We had a fair view of the enemy’s en- 
campment, being only separated from us by the Schuylkill 
and a small hill. 

September 21.—At 3 p.M. we marched to the Ridge Road, 
where we halted ’till 9, crossed the Perkiomen and Skip- 
pack, passed the Trappe and encamped near Pottsgrove. 

September 26.—We left camp at Pottsgrove at 9 a.m. for 
Pennybecker’s Mill [now Schwenksville] where we en- 
camped. 


Just when we came unto our camp, an army did appear, 
They were on an adjacent hill which was to us quite near, 
They travers’d all the hill about, as tho’ we were their foes 
And seem’d quite uneasy the secret to disclose. 

But we with mirth and jolity did seat ourselves to rest 

Upon the hill right opposite, tho’ they seem’d quite distress’d. 
Then taking Carnaghan’s canteen, which had in it some rum, 
We took to us a little draught, my rhyme to end did come. 


September 28.—In consequence of the good news received 
from our army in the North [battle of Bemis Heights, New 
York], we were all paraded, and a salute of 13 guns was 
fired by our park of artillery, with three huzzas. 

September 29.—At 10 a.m. we marched from Penny- 
becker’s Mill to the Methodist [Mennonite] meeting house, 
where we remained several days. 

October 3.—Early this morning orders were issued for the 
troops to be furnished with two days cooked provisions, and 
each man served with forty rounds of ammunition. At 
noon the sick were sent to Bethlehem, which indicates that 
a sudden attack is intended. At 6 p.m. the whole army 
marched, with Gen. Greene’s division in the advance. We 
passed White Marsh meeting house, when Major J. Murray, 
Capt. [John] Nice and I were ordered at the head of 80 men 
to feel their advance pickets, and if we conveniently could, 
to attack them. Owing to the picket being within a mile 
of their main body, we were unsuccessful, and rejoined our 
regiment at daybreak. 

October 4.—At 5 after 5 o’clock the attack began from right 
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to left. We drove the enemy for near 3 miles with the utmost 
precipitation, but the Maryland militia under the command 
of Gen. Smallwood, not coming to flank us in proper time, 
together with the cowardice of the 13th Virginia regiment, 
gave the enemy an opportunity of coming round our left 
flank. When their main body attacked our left, we ad- 
vanced into a field and put every party to retreat that at- 
tacked us in front; but by this time we sustained a fire from 
front, left and part to the rear, when Gen. Stephen ordered 
Col. Stewart to evacuate the ground from the right of sub- 
divisions by files. It was disagreeable to have to, leave the 
field, when we had almost made a conquest, if the Vir- 
ginians had stood to our aid. Agreeably to orders, we re- 
treated regularly a short distance, but the enemy taking a 
different route, we were obliged to march the road from 
whence we came, in order to head them, but did not fall in 
with any part of them afterwards. We then marched up 
the Skippack road to Pennybecker’s Mill, where we betook 
ourselves to rest at 9 p.m. Thus happened the memorable 
event of the battle of Germantown, in which great num- 
bers were killed on both sides, and which lasted from 5 till 
10 o’clock. That of Brandywine, was not in any measure 
such a general attack, neither was the loss at that place any 
way equivalent. I had previously undergone many fatigues, 
but never any that so much overdone me as this. Had it 
not been for the fear of being taken prisoner, I should have 
remained on the road all night. I had marched in twenty- 
four hours 45 miles, and in that time fought four hours, 
during which we advanced so furiously thro’ buckwheat 
fields, that it was almost an unspeakable fatigue. 

October 5.—Today changed our encampment to the west 
bank of the Perkiomen. 


I then said, I had seen another battle o’er 

And it exceeded all I ever saw before, 

Yet thro’ the danger I escap’d without receiving harm 
And providentially got safe through firing that was warm, 
But to my grief tho’ I fought sore, yet we had to retreat 
Because the cowardice of those on our left was great. 
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October 8.—At 8 A.M. we marched from our camp, passed 
Pennybecker’s Mill and along the Skippack road, then 
turning N.N.E., we crossed the North Wales road and 
proceeded to the road leading to Bethlehem, on which we 
encamped, in the township of Towamensing, 26 miles from 
Philadelphia, where we remained some days. 

October 16.—At 7 A.M. we marched from Towamensing 
to the intersection of the roads to North Wales and Bethle- 
hem, then turning 8.S.W. we proceeded to our former 
encampment near the Methodist [Mennonite] meetinghouse, 
adjacent to which, we formed a camp. 

October 17.—At 4 a.m. the 13th Pennsylvania, with the 
2d and 5th Virginia regiments marched to White Marsh 
Church, where we built large fires and returned to our 
camp. 

October 18.—This day the agreeable news from the north- 
ward arrived at camp, that our army under Gen. Gates had 
obliged Gen. Burgoyne with his whole army to surrender as 
prisoners of war, upon which His Excellency Gen. Wash- 
ington ordered the whole army to be paraded at 3 P.M. 
when a feu de joy with blank cartridges, followed by three 
huzzas was performed by the whole army, superintended 
by the Major General and Brigadier of the day. 

October 20.—At 4 a.M. we marched from camp near the 
Methodist meetinghouse and proceeded to Upper Dublin 
[township] and there received orders to pitch tents. Here 
we remained ’till evening when we were ordered to the 
Broad Axe, thence past Plymouth and Barren Hill meeting 
houses, but the night growing excessive wet a council of 
war thought it expedient for us to return to our encamp- 
ment, where we arrived at daybreak, after marching 30 
miles. 

October 22.—At 9 o’clock at night we marched and pro- 
ceeding past White Marsh church, through Flowertown, 
Beggarstown, and Germantown, halted at the Rising Sun 
[Nicetown] it then being daybreak. 

October 23.—We remained between the Rising Sun and 
Three Mile run, until 9 o’clock, waiting until Gen. McDougal 
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would attack the enemy at Schuylkill, but they having 
evacuated their post, we had to return to our encampment. 

November 2.—We marched from Upper Dublin and took 
post at White Marsh, where we erected abatis in front of 
our encampment. 


By Tories we were now surrounded 

Either when marching or retreating 

But Tories still are pusilanimous 

And can’t encounter men magnanimous. 

We made us merry at their expense 

While they wish’d we were all gone hence. 

These were the people called Quakers 

Who in war would not be partakers. 

To Liberty’s Sons this seem’d but light 

We still allow’d that we could fight. 
November 11.— 

The weather now began to cover with snow 

The Earth; likewise the wind N.W. did blow, 

Whilst our abode was only in our tents, 

Where we remained during what events 

Might here occur, whether of joy or grief— 

And to attack the enemy was our sole relief. 


November 20.—At 8 a.m. we marched from White Marsh, 
passed Abingdon, we crossed the Neshaminy to Kuckles- 
town, on the heighths of which we encamped. 

November 21.—We marched from Kucklestown at 8 a.m., 
and proceeded past a small town called Four Lanes End, 
thence to Bristol, when we crossed the Delaware to Bur- 
lington, where we arrived at 2 P.M. 

November 22.—At 10 a.m. we marched from Burlington to 
the heighths of Mount Holly, where we took post. 

November 26.—Having received word that Gen. Corn- 
wallis with 4000 men were ravaging the county of Glouces- 
ter, at 1 a.m. marched to Moorestown and thence to Had- 
donfield, near which we halted until evening. We learned 
that the enemy had retreated to Philadelphia, after taking 
a large quantity of live stock with them. We returned to 
our encampment at midnight, after a fatiguing march. 

November 27.—We left Mount Holly, proceeded to Bur- 
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lington and crossed the Delaware to Bristol, near which we 
encamped in the woods, without tents. 

November 28.—At daybreak left Bristol, passed thro’ Four 
Lanes End, over Neshaminy bridge, passed Southampton 
Meeting house and Abingdon and reached White Marsh at 
8 P.M. 

December 5.—At 2 a.m. the alarm guns were fired, when 
we paraded, marched to and man’d the lines. The enemy 
marched thro’ Germantown, Beggarstown, Flowertown, and 
took post on Chestnut Hill. At 8 a.m. a detachment of 
Militia, under Gen. Potter were ordered to skirmish with 
them, in which both sides met with loss. The enemy en- 
camped while our Grand Army remained at the lines. Our 
baggage, including tents, were sent to the Trappe. The 
weather was excessive cold. 

December 7.—We man’d the lines at 5 a.m.; at 8 o’clock 
the alarm guns fired, when we discovered the enemy ad- 
vancing. The riflemen under Col. Morgan were detached 
to skirmish with them. Their intention seemed to come 
around our left flank, but could not effect their design ; 
they then went into camp. The sentries kept up a fire all 
night and everything presaged a general attack in the 
morning. 

December 8.—-We stood at arms at 5 a.M., expecting a gen- 
eral engagement, but contrary to our expectation we passed 
the day at the lines undisturbed ’till 11 o’clock at night, 
when a regiment from each brigade were ordered to attack 
at daybreak. 

December 9.—We marched to Chestnut Hill, but hearing 
the enemy had returned to Philadelphia, we returned to our 
encampment, 

December 11.—At 3 am. we struck tents, passed White 
Marsh Church, and on to the upper bridge over the Schuy!- 
kill, when the enemy having crossed at the Middle Ferry, 
attacked a party of Militia under Gen. Potter. The loss 
was inconsiderable on both sides. We then turned W.N.W. 
and proceeded thro’ Hickorytown and encamped near 
Swedes Ford. 
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December 12.—At 6 P.M. we marched to the bridge [made 
of wagons], which we crossed in Indian file, and at 3 a.m. 
encamped near the Gulph [Mill], where we remained with- 
out tents or blankets in the midst of a severe snow storm. 

December 19.—At 10 a.m. we marched from the Gulph and 
took post near the Valley Forge, where our ground was laid 
out for cantonments.' 


1778. 


January 8.—I departed from Swedes Ford, and at 10 a.m. 
arrived at camp near the Valley Forge, where I was a wel- 
come guest to the officers and soldiers of the 13" Penna. 
Reg‘. Here I began to assist in building a hut for the 
winter quarters of Capt. Robert Gray, Mr. Garman and 
myself. 

January 14.—At the request of Colonel Stewart, the offi- 
cers of the regiment were summoned to dine with him, 
where we passed the day in civil jolity. In this manner 
several days were spent, passing by a rotation from the 
senior to the junior officers. Thus and in many other de- 
sirable enjoyments we passed some part of the Winter cam- 
paign, making ourselves as happy as circumstances would 
possibly admit. While confined to the camp, we passed 
many hours in recreation, viewing the environs thereof and 
surveyed the most advantageous posts in case of an attack. 

February 8—At 6 o’clock p.m. Capt. John Speer made 
his exit to the Eternal World, after an indisposition of two 
weeks. He was a gentleman possessed not only of a pa- 
triotic spirit, but also of a large degree of fortitude, and 
yet after escaping in many dangerous engagements, he at 
last died of an Intermittent Fever in the 27th year of his 
age. His remains were interred in Upper Merion, with all 
the honors of war, accompanied by a great number of officers 
of Gen. Greene’s division. 

March 15.—I this morning proceeded to the grand parade, 
where I was a spectator to the drumming out of Lieut. 


1 Between December 22, 1777, and January 8, 1778, Lieutenant 
McMichael obtained leave of absence to visit his family. 
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Enslin of Col. Malcom’s regiment. He was first drum’d 
from right to left of the parade, thence to the left wing of 
the army; from that to the centre, and lastly transported 
over the Schuylkill with orders never to be seen in Camp in 
the future. This shocking scene was performed by all the 
drums and fifes in the army—the coat of the delinquent was 
turned wrong side out. 

March 20.—To us who had built ourselves a city on the 
banks of the Schuylkill, the return of Spring brought 
thoughts of happiness, which we should have enjoyed more 
fully, were Philadelphia again in our possession. We rely 
on the prudence and military skill of our worthy General, 
to accomplish this. 

April 30.—This day with most of the officers of Gen. 
Greene’s division I accompanied the corpse of Lieut. Green 
to Upper Merion, where it was interred with the honors of 
war. He was a gentleman of an amiable disposition, who — 
unfortunately was mortally wounded in a duel with Lieut. 
White. 

May 1.—Having now an opportunity I thought proper to 
send part of my superfluous baggage and some of my books 
to Jersey [the journal from which this copy is made being of 
the number]. 


Farewell my Journal, we must part 

Which contains some nature but no art— 

The companion of my sore fatigues 
Throughout the war, but not intrigues ; 
Therefore adieu my ambiguous book, 

May you be pleasing to those who in you look. 


May 6.—Agreeably to General Orders of yesterday, we 
paraded at 9 a.M., when a suitable discourse was delivered 
to each brigade by the Chaplains. At 10 a.m. there was a 
signal given by the discharge of a field piece from the 
Artillery Park, for the whole army to load and ground 
arms. At half after eleven, a similar signal was given, upon 
which we immediately marched to our alarm posts, where 
the Commander in Chief reviewed us, beginning at the 
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right of the front line and proceeding to the left, then turn- 
ing to the left of the rear line he passed along to the right. 
Attended by all of his aids and guards, he then took 
post upon an eminence to the right in rear. Imme- 
diately afterwards a signal was given for the commencement 
of the feu de joy, when a discharge of 13 pieces of cannon 
followed by a running fire of the Infantry from right to 
left of the front line and continuing to the left with a like 
discharge from left to right of the rear, were performed. 
Then a signal for three cheers. This was followed bya dis- 
charge of 13 pieces of artillery, with the same ceremonies 
as in the former fire. We afterwards returned by brigades 
to our encampment, when all the officers in general were 
desired to dine with his Excellency Gen' Washington, and 
spent the afternoon enjoying all desirable mirth and jolity. 
Many patriotic toasts were drank, and at evening we all 
returned to our quarters.’ 


1 This inspection and review was to celebrate the treaty of alliance 
between France and the United States, which was signed February 6. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE DIARY OF JACOB HILTZ- 
HEIMER, OF PHILADELPHIA, 1768-1798. 


(Continued from page 102.) 


1781. 


September 9.—Col. James Thompson went off to Head of 
Elk with horses for the French army. 

September 24.—Today 2500 French troops came to town, 
and as many yesterday—among them 300 horsemen—and 
encamped on the Commons on east side of Schuylkill. 

October 22.—Early this morning an express brought the 
news that Lord Cornwallis had on 17th inst. surrendered 
with his whole army to Gen. Washington. 

October 24.—-The city was illuminated in honor of Corn- 
wallis’s surrender, but am sorry to have to add, that many 
doors and windows have been destroyed by a set of people 
who have no name. 

October 25.—Fireworks in the State house yard this 
evening. 

November 3.—This afternoon the British colors, twenty 
four in number, taken from Lord Cornwallis were brought 
to Schuylkill by Col. Humphreys, aid to his Excellency, 
and from there brought to town by our Light horse, Capt. 
Morris, and delivered to President M*Kean of Congress in 
the State House. At night the French Ambassador’s house 
was illuminated to a great degree. 

November 7.—In the afternoon went with Tench Francis 
and William Gray to look at the oxen Francis brought the 
money with from Boston—14 teams, 56 in number. 

November 13.—One of the three spies arrested last Wed- 
nesday night in this city was to-day executed on the Com- 
mons. Edison, one of the three, confessed their design to 
rob the office of Secretary of Congress of such papers as 
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might be of use to theenemy. Edison was formerly a clerk 
in the Office. 

December 3.—Met Gen. Mifflin on Chestnut street—we 
called to see D' Adam Kuhn, who lately arrived with his 
family from Edenton, North Carolina. 

December 6.—I inspected two brigades of teams from 
Bucks county, for the use of the French army. 

December 19.—My son Robert returned from a hunt at 
Frankford, and reports that Gen. Washington was there. 


1782. 


January 2.—Attended a meeting of the German Society ; 
General Baron Steuben was elected a member. 

January 23.—Timothy Matlack breakfasted with me and 
explained the manner in which the business of the Bank 
recently established is transacted, and the first of their notes 
issued bearing date the present month.' 

March 12.—Gen. Knox and Gouverneur Morris set out for 
Elizabethtown. 

March 22.—The Commander in Chief set out for the 
Eastward; he has been in town since November 26th last. 

March 27.—Went to the Indian Queen tavern, coming 
home stopped at William Sheaf’s store owing to the heavy 
rain. While there three sharp claps of thunder startled 
me, and when I reached home was told that Governor Dick- 
inson’s house occupied by the French Minister was struck 
by lightning and one man almost burned to death. 

March 29.—Col. Pickering, Quarter Master General, 
breakfasted with me. 

June 30.—In the forenoon went to Church [German Re- 
formed], there saw the Hon. Gen. Lincoln, Secretary of War. 
I mention this because Ido not know whether he under- 
stands the German language or whether he attended out of 
curiosity. 

July 14.—Gen. Washington from the North and the 
commander of the French army, from the South, came to 
town, 

? The Bank of North America. 
VoL. XvI.—11 
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July 15.—Tonight fireworks were exhibited and several 
hundred lamps lit on the square between Sixth and Seventh 
streets, opposite to the French Minister’s house, in honor of 
the birth of the Dauphin. 

July 22.—Col. Jeremiah Wadsworth breakfasted with me. 
Went up to D* Smith’s place [Falls of Schuylkill], thence 
to Col. Pickering’s and Gen. Mifflin’s and dined. 

July 24.—His Excellency Gen. Washington left the city. 

July 25.—Coming home from a ride with my wife, saw 
the burial of Major Galvan in the Potter’s Field. He shot 
himself with two pistols last night, as did Capt. Charles 
Craig in Reading on 12th inst. 

July 30.—Early this morning went to Front street to see 
Gen. Lincoln and Col. Samuel Hodgdon set off for Carlisle. 

September 2.—Dined with Gen. Mifflin [at Angelica farm, 
near Reading], with Gen. St. Clair, Samuel Potts, John 
Patton, Alexander Gordon, Collinson Read, D* Bond, D* 
Wilson, George Ege and others. 

October 4.—Gen. Lee, late of our army and just from his 
farm in Virginia, was today buried in Christ Church yard. 

November 1.—Went five miles up the Lancaster road with 
the Hon. D' Jones delegate to Congress from Georgia, who 
is on his way home, from which he has been absent nearly 
four years. 

November 7.—To-day at noon at the Court House steps 
John Dickinson Esq. was proclaimed president of this State. 

December 5.—In the afternoon Gen. Lincoln drove with 
me to my meadow to look at my brindle heifer. We met 
William Jones and together went to the sign of the Buck, 
where we had a pint of wine. 

December 17.—In the morning called to see Gen. Lincoln, 
who is setting out to see his family near Boston. 

December 23.—This morning the last of the French legions 
left—they came from Burlington and are going to quarter in 
Delaware. 

December 30.—Summoned on the Grand Jury at the State 
House. In the afternoon we were sworn in and then pro- 
ceeded to the White Horse, in Elbow Lane. The following 
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gentlemen compose the jury: Zebulon Potts, foreman, 
William Bingham, Samuel Caldwell, Robert Hare, Capt. 
Davis, William Turnbull, Reuben Haines, John Shee, Jacob 
Bright, Samuel Wheeler, Caleb Emlen, Jacob Barge, Col. 
N. Knox, Capt. Ord, David McCullough, Derrick Ritterson, 
John Pringle, John Harrison and myself. 


1783. 


January 1.—Jury met at the White Horse. Considered 
the bill against Oswald, the printer, for publishing a libel 
in his Gazetteer of September 28, 1782. Examined the fol- 
lowing witnesses: William Bradford Esq., Francis Nicholas, 
Dr. Gardner, William Harris, James Wilson Esq., and Mr. 
Van Ort. Yesterday we heard John Reynolds, Edward 
Burd, Michael Hillegas, William Lewis Esq., William 
Blair, Jared Ingersoll, and Moses Levy. After debating the 
bill, it was ignoramused, 16 to 3. 

January 3.—The jury met. Another bill of indictment 
was sent us against Oswald, for printing a libel in his Gaz- 
etteer of October 1, 1782, which was likewise ignoramused, 
17 to 2. In the evening we took our bills to the Court 
House, where we received from Chief Justice McKean, who 
had on his right Justice Bryan, a reprimand for not admit- 
ting the evidence sent by the Court to support the bills 
against Oswald, and several other charges against the jury, 
as may be seen in the jury’s memorial in Hall & Seller’s 
Gazetie of January 8th and Oswald’s Gazetteer of January 
1ith. The Chief Justice handed back to our foreman the 
bills for reconsideration. 

January 4.—The jury debated a little about the bills re- 
turned by the Court and agreed that they be taken back 
without change. 

January 6.—Met the jury. Attorney General Bradford 
returned to us the bill we gave in against the three Commis- 
sioners, together with one he had drawn himself, which he 
stated must be the form of a bill, but the jury disliked the 
form and drew up one more to their mind and intent. At 
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the same time the jury agreed to a memorial to be handed 
to the Court, in consequence of the reprimand we received 
from the Chief Justice on Friday last. The memorial was 
signed by sixteen out of nineteen jurors. 

January 7.—The jury took to the Court the bill against 
the Commissioners, likewise our memorial, which our fore- 
man requested be read in Court. This was not done and 
the Chief Justice told us that the Court had no further 
business for us. We then returned to the tavern and paid 
our reckoning, $7. each. 

January 22.—At the Coffee House bought at public sale 
the one fourth part (nearest Eighth street), of the Congress 
stable. 

February 13.—The British King’s speech arrived in town, 
wherein he acknowledges the American states independent. 

February 15.—Today Stackhouse, a white man, and two 
negroes were hung for robbing William Ball’s house, on 
the banks of the Delaware. 

March 13.—Today we received news by Capt. Barney, 
that the treaty between England and America was only pro- 
visional, until terms are agreed on between Great Britain 
and France. 

March 24.—Yesterday arrived at this port the sloop Tri- 
umph, commanded by the Chevalier Duquesne, in 36 days 
from Cadiz, who brings the confirmation of a general 
peace. 

April 9.—Capt. Rennet arrived here with dispatches from 
Sir Guy Carleton, informing Congress that the preliminary 
articles between the Kings of France and England were ex- 
changed by their ministers the 3d of February last, and 
between the Kings of England and Spain the 9th of said 
month; and that from that day two months hostilities are 
to be at an end between England and America. 

April 16.—Went to the Court House, where the city 
Magistrates appeared and caused William Will, Sheriff, to 
proclaim to the people at large, that all hostilities by sea 
and land are at an end between America and Great Britain. 

April 19.—Examined 249 horses at Wilmington, belong- 
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ing to the French troops, at the request of Hon. John 
Holker. 

April 29.—Called on the Hon. Mr. Holker and settled 
with him for keeping and selling several horses he pur- 
chased of the Duke who commanded the French Legion. 

June 25.—Returning home from a drive with my two 
daughters, I found the Light Horse gentlemen of this city 
about my house and yard, prepared to protect Governor 
Dickinson from being insulted by a set of soldiers from 
Lancaster, who demanded their pay from Congress, and 
now of this State. This demand affronted Congress so 
much, that they agreed to sit at Princeton, and actually 
moved there yesterday and today. 

July 4.—This being the memorable day on which Inde- 
pendence was declared, a triumphal car prepared by Mr. 
Mason, attended by a number of little boys and girls dressed 
in white, was seen in the streets of the city. 

July 18.—Towards dusk took a ride with my wife, up 
the Germantown road to see the camp of about 1500 
- soldiers, who come from Gen. Washington’s army. 

July 24.—Thermometer 944°—it has not been so hot since 
1769. 

August 15.—In the afternoon with George Mifflin went to 
Bush Hill to the burial of James Hamilton, aged 72 years, 
who was interred a short distance from his house. Among 
seven or more clergymen present, was the Rev. William 
White, who performed the ceremony. After him Samuel 
Emlen, a Quaker spoke about fifteen minutes. He began: 
“T am not a bigot, nor sectarian.” The last word was 
displeasing to some, but I believe the remainder of his 
discourse was well liked. 

August 16.—Dined on turtle at Mrs. Matthews’ with Wil- 
liam Jones, Robert Erwin, Reynold Keen, Andrew Tybout, 
Joseph Rakestraw, John Biddle, Dr. Glentworth, Peter Z. 
Lloyd and James White. 

September 8.—Called to see Gen. Mifflin, in Vine street, 
but found him too ill to be seen; and from there to Miles 
& Morgan’s new sugar-house, now ready for the fifth floor. 
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September 11.—After tea went to the Indian Queen to see 
the horses of Joseph Smith, who is concerned in a stage to 
New York, by which passengers are conveyed as far as 
Newark in one day and reach New York by breakfast next 
morning. 

October 3.—Drove the Hon. Ralph Izard to the meadow, 
to show him my large breed of cattle. 

October 17.—The ambassador from Holland, Mr. von 
Berckel, called to see two of his horses driven in my 
wagon. 

November 4.—Loaned Mrs. Mifflin a horse for her servant 
to ride to Angelica farm [near Reading] to notify the Gen- 
eral of his being appointed President of Congress. 

November 5.—Was qualified by Isaac Howell to act as 
Street Commissioner. 

November 11.—This evening arrived six baggage teams of 
Gen. Washington. 

November 12.—Mr. Izard, with his horses and cows went 
on board ship for Charleston. His Excellency’s baggage 
teams set out for Virginia. 

November 22.—Dined with President Mifflin at his home, 
with James Reed, Col. Lutz, Mr. Lincoln, Col. Clement 
Biddle, Mrs. Mifflin, her two sisters, and others. 

December 8.—Gen. Washington came to town from the 
North. 

December 15.—The illustrious Gen. Washington, after com- 
manding the army of the United States above eight years, 
having given the Americans possession of New York again, 
set out for his home in Virginia. He was escorted a little 
way out of town by His Excellency de la Luzerne, the 
French Ambassador, on his right, John Dickinson, presi- 
dent of the State on his left, and the City Troop of Horse 
in the rear. The Hon. Robert Morris and his lady in a car- 
riage, led the advance. Now I think from present appear- 
ances it is not likely that I shall have the honor of seeing 
that great and good man again, do therefore most sincerely 
congratulate him on the noble resolution he has fixed, not 
to accept any public office hereafter, but to spend the re- 
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mainder of his days in private life. This is undoubtedly 
the best and surest way to preserve the honors he so justly 
acquired during the late war. 

December 20.—Went to Mr. Brown’s school at the corner 
of Third and Vine streets to hear his scholars examined in 
English and French. 


1784. 


January 16.—Went in my sleigh with wife, son and 
daughter, over Delaware on the ice to Joseph Cooper’s, 
but finding him not at home, we returned. 

January 19—Went down to Chestnut street and brought 
home my fire buckets. Was informed that Joseph Fox had 
a fall from his horse in the morning and was killed. 

January 20.—Attended the burial of Joseph Fox; Arthur 
Howell, a Friend, spoke at the grave. 

January 22.—Employed with the Commissioners in having 
Market street between Fifth and Sixth streets cleared of 
rubbish, to enable the people to see the triumphal arch. It 
was erected on Market a little above Sixth street, about 
forty feet high, with paintings done on the east side by Mr. 
Peale. The carpenter work was by Gunning Bedford. At 
dark just as they began to light the lamps, the painting took 
fire by accident and was consumed in a few minutes. On the 
top was a lot of rockets which exploded and killed one man. 
There was much confusion in the street and many persons 
were hurt by being thrown down and trampled on. Thus 
all the labor of six weeks, costing £600, was destroyed, and 
what was intended to give rejoicing on account of peace 
being concluded, turned into sorrow at least for this night. 

March 15.—Rode to Ogden’s ferry on Schuylkill. The 
ice broke in the night and swept away all the wooden build- 
ings, the water being five feet on the first floor of the house. 
Mr. Ogden told me that two of his horses perished, and that 
one of his colts got into the house and up the stairs to the 
second floor and was saved. He had several boats fastened 
near the house and they were carried away, and he had to 
fire off guns at daylight to attract the people on shore to 
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bring a boat to take them off. During the night they ex- 
pected every minute the ice would overset the house. I 
measured one piece of ice among others, between the house 
and the river and found it 13} feet thick. 

March 20.—Sent my man with three horses up to the 
Hon. Robert Morris’s country seat, to bring back the fire 
engine belonging to the Amicable Company, which was 
taken there yesterday, when the house was on fire. 

March 24.—In the forenoon went with George Mifflin to 
his brother’s place up the Schuylkill and called at the Fish 
house at the Falls [Fort St. David], where we saw large 
heaps of ice, not less than twenty feet high. If it had not 
been for several white oak trees, which broke the force of 
the ice, the house would have been carried away. We saw 
the water marks in the room, seven feet six inches above 
the floor. 

May 1.—Went to Lawrence Seckel’s place where a num- 
ber of gentlemen dined on shad and beefsteaks. His Ex- 
cellency Gen. Washington arrived here from Virginia. 

May 19.—To-night fireworks were exhibited on Market 
street by Mr. Peale, in the place of those which miscarried 
at the same place on January 22d last. 

May 20—With Abraham Hunt of Trenton, called to see 
William Hamilton at Bush Hill. 

June 9.—Abraham Hunt and Cyrus Griffin drank tea at 
my house. 

June 13.—This afternoon saw the Free Quakers leave 
their meeting-house, corner Fifth and Arch streets—it was 
their first meeting. 

July 23.—At Trenton. Breakfasted with Gen. P. Dick- 
inson and found the workmen building a stone house at the 
end of his wooden one, about a mile out of town. 

August 11.—This evening went with Col. John Shee in 
my chair to Joshua Fisher’s place on Schuylkill to see 
Richard Bache. 

August 15.—Returning from Church I saw people crowd- 
ing about the new Free Quaker meeting house and on in- 
quiry found that the remarkable Jemima Wilkinson, from 
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New England, had preached. I remained and saw her come 
out, get into a chair and drive away. She had on a white 
hat, but no cap, with a white linen garment that covered 
her from her shoulders to feet. 

November 24.—Attended the funeral of Andrew Hamilton, 
whose body was taken early this morning from town to Bush 
Hill. The Rev. William White performed the ceremony. 

December 15.—Thomas Hutchins, just from the backwoods, 
who has been running the line between Virginia and Penn- 
sylvania, drank tea with us. 


1785. 


January 5.—Attended the burial of the wife of D* John 
Morgan, at St. Peters. I walked with George Mifflin; 
snowing at the time. 

January 16.—Mr. Barge and a friend from Germany called 
to see me. From my house we were called by Mr. Dunlap 
into his, where we met Michael Hillegas. The bottles and 
glasses were not idle while we remained. 

January 19.—Gen. Mifflin and his lady called at my house 
and informed me that he had purchased Mr. Graff’s house 
on Market street for £2600. 

March 6.—This afternoon attended the burial of Joseph 
Read. His body was taken from his house to the ground 
on Arch above Fifth street. He was President of this State 
about three years ago, and on his arrival from Eurer -, four 
weeks ago, was chosen member of Congress. 

April 16.—Went out Vine street where I met the fol- 
lowing gentlemen: David Rittenhouse, Turbot Francis, 
Matthew Clarkson, Nathan Sellers, 8. Garrigues, Joseph 
Rakestraw and Hugh Roberts surveying and leveling the 
ground to the Schuylkill for a canal from said river to the 
Delaware. 

April 23.—In the forenoon went to the State House yard 
to look at the rows of trees Samuel Vaughan is directing 
the planting of. Mr. Dean asked me to go up with him in 
one of the rooms in the State House to witness, the printing 
of money by Bailey and his press. 
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May 2.—Attended the anniversary of St. Tammany at 
David Beveridge’s place over Schuylkill, late Reese Mere- 
dith’s, A large number of gentlemen collected with tickets 
on their hats which cost 8/4, and afforded us plenty of vict- 
uals and drink. The first thing done, was the gentlemen 
formed a ring and chose James Read Esq. their Chief, 
Timothy Matlack his Secretary, and George Bryan, William 
Moore, Plunket Fleeson, Fred Phile, Gen. Daniel Hiester, 
Colonels Coates, Dean, Will, Boyd, Wade, Eyre, Proctor and 
J. Bayard Smith, the Chief’s Council. 

November 16.—Met Mr. Samuel Vaughan in Walnut street 
concerning the planting of a row of trees on said street from 
Fifth to Sixth street. 

December 26.—Met with the German Society at the school 
house, and from there to Mr. Geiss’s on Market street where 
we dined. 


1786. 


January 1.—Raw and cold. Had to dine with me Colonels 
Farmer, Will and Melcher and Mr. John Vaughan. 

January 2.—Met at Carpenter’s Hall, the Society for Pro- 
moting Agriculture. Present, Samuel Powell, James Wil- 
son, Timothy Pickering, George Clymer, Isaac Melcher, 
Samuel Garrigues, Samuel Hodgdon, George Logan, Aza- 
riah Herton and myself. 

January 16.—Went to State House in response to a sum- 
mons from Joseph Cowperthwaite, Sheriff. The judges in 
their red robes were in their places. The jurymen were 
A. Markoe, Richard Bache, John Steinmetz, John Moylan, 
Mr. Donaldson, John Pringle, William Turnbull, Andrew 
Doz, George Emlen, Robert M*Knight, Alexander Todd and 
myself. We determined two causes. 

February 3.—Visited Col. Lewis Farmer, in Arch near 
Fifth street, where I drank punch and wine with a large 
number of gentlemen, who had called to congratulate him 
on his marriage last night. 

February 7.—The Society of Agriculture met at Carpen- 
ter’s Hall, eighteen members present. We agreed that a 
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gold medal be given to Col. George Morgan, of New Jersey, 
for having the best farm-yard the Society has information 
of. This will be the first medal given by the Society. 

February 25.—Col. Ephraim Blaine spent the evening at 
my house. 

May 11.—My son Robert went for the first time in his 
uniform, to meet the Light Horse, Capt. S. Miles. 

July 4.—Went to the Church on Race street to hear Major 
William Jackson’s Oration delivered before the Pennsyl- 
vania Society of the Cincinnati. In the afternoon accom- 
panied Governor Samuel Morris to Fish House, on Isaac 
Warner’s place, where we dined on Fish and beefsteaks with 
the following gentlemen: Gouverneur Morris, Tench Fran- 
cis, John Lawrence, Richard Bache, John Wharton, Robert 
Roberts, William Gray, Robert Erwin Jr., Andrew Tybout, 
Joseph Rakestraw, George Clymer, Joseph Ogden Jr., Peter 
Brown, Samuel Wheeler, B. Scull, B. Hewes and others. 
Brought John Lawrence home with me in my chair. 

October 11.—This morning about 2 o’clock a number of 
gentlemen came to my door and informed me that I was 
elected one of the Representatives for the city of Phila- 
delphia. 

October 14.—Went over Schuylkill to Isaac Warner’s Fish 
House and dined with Richard Penn, Robert Morris, Gouv- 
erneur Morris, Samuel Morris, Tench Francis, Arthur St. 
Clair, F. Johnson, Capt. Barry, James Craig, Theodore 
Forrest, William Hall, John Baker, Samuel Nicholas, Wil- 
liam Gray, Joseph Ogden Senr., Joseph Ogden Jr., Robert 
Roberts, Joseph Rakestraw, Israel Whelen, James White, 
John Patton and a number of others. 

October 20.—At Trenton. Went with Abraham Hunt and 
wife and my wife to General P. Dickinson’s where we drank 
tea with George Clymer and wife, old Mrs. Lambert, the 
widow Dagworthy, two Mrs. Cadwaladers, Mrs. de Kue and 
the General’s family. He was sick and could not be present. 

October 23.—Attended the Assembly for the first time. 
No quorum present, adjourned until tomorrow. 

October 26.—A quorum present for the first time. Gen. 
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Mifflin elected Speaker, Peter Z. Lloyd, clerk, Jacob Shal- 
lus, assistant clerk and Nicholas Weaver, sergeant at 
arms. 

November 7.—In the evening met at Carpenter’s Hall the 
Society of Agriculture, where Mr. John Sellers produced a 
model of a bridge that is to be erected over Schuylkill and 
will cost £25,000. At the same time was exhibited a drill 
plough just from England that cost £19. 

November 8.—John Coxe Esq. was appointed by Assembly 
the Law Officer, to attend Committees of the House to draw 
Laws and bills for them. [Mr. Coxe resigned December 
26, 1786.] 

November 23.—Attended at the State House. The bill of 
Rutter & Co. for £112. for making the coat of arms over 
the seat of Justice in the State House passed a second 
reading. 

November 26.—Went to Church—had to dine with me 
Israel Whelen and his brother Townsend and Daniel Cly- 
mer. 

November 28.—At 10 o’clock the House two and two set 
out for the residence of Peter Helm on Race Street [near 
Second], the lodgings of the late Samuel Atlee, late mem- 
ber for Lancaster, who died suddenly last Saturday, in the 
Street before he could reach his lodgings. The funeral pro- 
ceeded to Christ Church, where the services were conducted 
by the Rev. Mr. Andrews. The corpse was buried in the 
Churchyard. Charles Biddle, vice president of the Execu- 
tive Council attended with his associates; their President 
Benjamin Franklin was absent not being in health. 

December 6.—Attended the Assembly. The order of the 
day was concerning the new road to be made from the Mid- 
dle Ferry [Market Street] to Lancaster. The report was 
recommended. 

December 8.—Dined with Israel Whelen in Market street 
near Fifth, and the following gentlemen: Messrs. Moore, 
Ralston, Willing, Evans and Townsend Whelen, members 
from Chester County to Assembly and Sam. Morris, William 
Govitt, William Hall, Mark Wilcox and Col. J. Hannam. 
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1787. 


January 3.—My son William came from Trenton on the ice. 

February 20.—After dinner went to General Mifflin’s, 
from thence he and I called at Mr. Robert Morris’s, when 
after taking a few glasses of wine, we went to the State 
House together. No quorum present. 

March 22.—The bill which gives John Fitch the exclusive 
right for fourteen years to make and vend steamboats, was 
ordered to be engrossed. 

May 13.—This evening His Excellency Gen. Washington 
arrived in the city from his seat in Virginia. The City 
Troop of horse received him at Gray’s Ferry, the artillery 
fired a salute. 

June 4.—In the evening my wife and I went to Market 
Street gate to see that great and good man General Wash- 
ington. We had a full view of him and Major Jackson, 
who walked with him. The number of people who fol- 
lowed them was astonishing. They had been out to the 
field to view Capt. Sam. Miles with his Troop of Horse, the 
Light Infantry and Artillery. 

June 17.—Mr. Robert Morris went with General Washing- 
ton in his carriage to dine with Mr. John Ross over Schuyl- 
kill. 

July 3.—Returning from a visit to my meadow before 
breakfast, with my daughter Hannah, we met His Excel- 
lency General Washington taking a ride on horseback, his 
coachman Giles, only with him. 

July 17.—In the afternoon went with my wife, Mr. 


‘Matthew Clarkson, Mr. and Mrs. Barge to Mr. Gray’s ferry, 


where we saw the great improvements made in the garden 
—summer houses and walks in the woods—and met Gen- 
eral Washington with a number of gentlemen of the Fed- 
eral Convention, who were spending the afternoon there. 

July 27.—Gave the Hon. General Pinckney of South 
Carolina and a member of the Convention, a list of the best 
public houses on the road to Bethlehem, where he is going 
for a few days. 
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July 28.—Visited Capt. Sam. Morris who has been con- 
fined to his house for five weeks with a bad cut in his right 
hand. 

September 3.—Took my daughter Betsey to Mr. Pine’s to 
instruct her in drawing. 

September 4.—Gen. Mifflin and Capt. Dayton of Elizabeth- 
town N.J., both members of the Convention, took breakfast 
with me. 

September 5.—Took the Hon. Mr. Langdon a ride in my 
phaeton. 

September 6.—In the afternoon went with the Hon. Mr. 
Langdon and Sherman in William Rush’s carriage along the 
banks of the Schuylkill, drank punch, and then took a short 
ride around and home. 

September 23.—With Townsend Whelen attended the fu- 
neral of Joseph Ogden Jr., who was shot through the leg 
last Thursday by the accidental discharge of his gun while 
in a boat with Benj. Scull. He was buried in Friends’ 
ground. 

October 3.—In the afternoon went to the Bettering House, 
east part, and dined with Edward Shippen Esq. and a large 
number of gentlemen, who were invited by George Gray, 
Hugh Roberts, and Peter Brown, County Commissioners, 
to celebrate the raising of the Court House at the corner of 
Sixth and Chestnut Streets. 

December 12.—Today our Convention adopted the Consti- 
tution of the United States—votes in its favor 46, against 
it 28—just ten days after the State of Delaware. 


1788. 


January 10.—Went to the burial of James Budden, from 
his house on Chestnut Street between Tenth and Eleventh 
streets, to the Church Burying ground on Arch Street. As 
he was a member of the City Troop of Horse, Capt. Miles, 
the company walked after the mourners. 

January 17.—Went to Ogden’s ferry, Schuylkill, and met 
Richard Humphreys, Nathan Gibson, James Bartram and 
Philip Price—Daniel Rundle not well enough to attend. 
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We were named in order of Court dated December 11th 
last, to lay out a road on the course of Market Street, to 
begin on the west side of Schuylkill to the county line, to 
meet a road lately opened through Chester county. We 
proceeded with said course which struck Cobb’s Creek, the 
county line, about ten feet north of which the present road 
crosses the road near John Sellers’ mill. On our return we 
were invited by James Worrall to partake of a dinner he had 
provided for us, which was very acceptable. In addition to 
the jurors there were J. Ogden, John Sellers, Nathan Sel- 
lers, T. Harrison and —— James. We reached the ferry 
about dark. 

February 1.—Attended the funeral of Levi Hollings- 
worth’s daughter who was drowned in Darby Creek, while 
crossing ina sleigh. I walked with Thomas Morris to the 
meeting house at Second and Market streets, where William 
Savery and Nicholas Waln spoke. The body was taken to 
Arch street ground. A great number attended. 

February 13.—Daniel Rundle took a ride over Schuylkill 
with me to view the new road from Mr. Hamilton’s to 
Cobb’s Creek. We called to see John Sellers, with whom 
we dined. 

February 27.—General Dickinson, Townsend Whelen and 
Timothy Matlack took tea with me. 

March 2.—Went to Gen. Mifflin’s at the Falls; crossed 
the Schuylkill on the ice and walked to Richard Peters’ 
where we dined. 

March 6.—The House went into Committee of the Whole, 
McLane in the chair. Edward Tilghman Esq. who is coun- 
sel for the City Wardens opposed the bill vesting the right 
of the Middle Ferry on Schuylkill to a company for build- 
ing a permanent bridge over the river. He spoke near two 
hours and a half. 

March 7.—Today Mr. Fisher counsel for the Bridge com- 
pany spoke in its favor. 

March 17.—A remarkably fine day for St. Patrick to 
come to town! 

April 14.—Hon. James Wilson moved into my house 
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S.W. corner Seventh and Market streets, which he rents at 
£75. per year. 

May 10.—Went to the stable of Mr. John Penn Jr. as re- 
quested and put a value on his pair of bay carriage horses 
and a sorrel saddle horse, £80. for the former and £35. for 
the latter. He told me that Mrs. Penn and he would set 
out for England in a few days, and that young John Penn 
started the 30th of last month. I met him and Mr. Physick 
at Bristol on their way to New York. 

May 22.—Being told that the famous or “ infamous” Je- 
mima. Wilkinson, as she is called in the newspapers, was to 
preach at the Centre House, Cunningham’s Tavern, near 
Schuylkill, went there and in a back room, where formerly 
stood a Billiard table, I saw and heard her. From common 
report I expected to hear something out of the way in doc- 
trine, which was not the case, in fact heard nothing but 
what is common among preachers, and commendable. Her 
speech was much in the New England dialect. She appears 
to be about twenty five years of age; her head is dressed 
like that of a man and she has the look of one; her shirt is 
buttoned close under her chin and sleeves close to the waist, 
with a black gown, such as Church ministers wear, from 
her shoulders down to her feet. 

June 4.—Took James Wilson Esq. in my chair to Gen. 
Mifflin’s at the Falls, where we breakfasted with J. F. Mif- 
flin, Dr. J. Redman, Capt. Zeigler, and an English gentle- 
man on his travels. At 2 o’clock dined with Capt. Falkner, 
Gen. Mifflin, Capt. Sam. Morris, Charles Biddle, Josiah 
Hewes, and William Hall. 

September 15.—Attended the Assembly. In the afternoon 
took Richard Peters home in my chair, he not having a 
horse in town and being anxious to see his children several 
of whom have the Whooping Cough. 

October 4.—It was three o’clock when the House adjourned, 
occasioned by the long debates between Mr. Lewis, Mr. Pe- 
ters and Mr. Findley, concerning Oswald’s charges against 
the Judges. 

November 4.—Had to breakfast with me Major William 
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Macpherson and J. Salter; afterwards Mr. Speaker Peters 
and Gen. Mifflin came in, when all of us went to the State 
House. 

November 6.—A number of the members of the House 
went to Christ Church, where Bishop White read the ser- 
vice and Dr. Blackwell preached—this being the day of 
thanksgiving appointed by the Bishop. 

November 28.—Our girls had a frolic with several young 
men at our house, His Excellency Gen. Mifflin at their head. 

December 12.—Went to the City Tavern, where the city 
members of the Assembly met a committee of the Managers 
and Overseers of the Poor—the poor of the Northern Lib- 
erties to be separated from the city poor. 

December 21.—Attended the funeral of Andrew Doz, who 
was buried at Fifth and Arch streets. I walked with 
Thomas Fitzsimons. 


(To be continued.) 


VoL, XVIL—12 . 
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JOHN CLAYPOOLE’S MEMORANDUM-BOOK. 
CONTRIBUTED BY CHARLES FRANCIS JENKINS. 


[John Claypoole was a son of William Claypoole, whose father, Na- 
thaniel, was the son of James Claypoole the immigrant. William 
Claypoole is said to have been a tanner. After his marriage he removed 
from Philadelphia to Mount Holly, New Jersey, where John was born 
August 15,1752. The family afterwards returned to Philadelphia. John 
Claypoole sailed from Philadelphia on board the “ Luzerne,” a privateer, 
in what capacity is not known ; was captured by an English privateer and 
committed to Mill Prison. Shortly after his return, May 8, 1783, he 
married Elizabeth, daughter of Samuel and Rebecca (James) Griscom. 
She had been twice married, and was then the widow of Joseph Ashburn, 
who had recently died in Mill Prison. Her first husband was John Ross, 
an upholsterer, to which pursuit his widow added that of flag-making 
for the government, an occupation which she and her family carried 
on for many years. Betty Ross is said to have made the first Ameri- 
can flag with stars and stripes. John and Elizabeth Claypoole lived in 
the little old house, still standing, No. 239 Arch Street, for three years 
after their marriage. They then removed to Second Street, above 
Dock, and afterwards to Front Street. For a number of years before 
his death, which occurred August 3, 1817, he suffered with paralysis. 
He was buried in the burying-ground of the Society of Free Quakers, 
of which body he was a member. Elizabeth Claypoole died January 
80, 1886. They were the parents of five daughters,—Clarissa, Susanna, 
Rachel, Jane, and Harriet. The latter died young, the others married. 

The little memorandum-book is such a one as might have belonged 
to a sailor, and have been successfully concealed about his person. 
Though somewhat torn and mutilated, there are still seventy pages re- 
maining. It is bound in what was once a water-proof cover. After the 
death of John Claypoole, it was given by his widow to their daughter, 
Rachel Fletcher, and by her to the late William J. Canby, in whose 
family it is now preserved. As will be seen, the entries in the book are 
of a miscellaneous character. On the first few pages are given in brief 
the most important dates and incidents; turning over a few blank pages, 
the song and poem appear, followed by copies of letters giving a more 
detailed account of his adventures. The addresses are written in the 
back of the book.] 
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was Brought here [Mill Prison]' 

On the 18" of October heard news of Earl Cornwallis’ 
being taken. ' 

On the 25" of Nov'. had the above agreeable News Con- 
firmed.? 

On the 27" Capt. McCater taken out of prison and Carry* 
to London. 

On the 19" of Dec’. 30 prisoners sent off in a Cartel ex- 
chang*. 

On the 14" of Feb. 1782 at Night Capt. Bennet Negus 
wounded by the centinel in attempting to make his escape. 

In the Night of the 3* of March M* Joseph Ashburn de- 
parted this life after an illness of about a week which he 
bore with amazing fortitude & resignation. 

March 31" Henry Laurens Esq’ visited us and on the 2‘ of 
April Capt. Kemp, Tindal &c, made their Escape from Prison. 

April the 29" Had an Addition of half a pound of bread 
to our Daily Allowance. 

June the 20 we were visited by his Grace the Duke of 
Richmond, Gen’. Conway &c. 

22* took leave of Mill prison marched to Catwater and 
embark‘ on board a Cartel Ship call* the Symmetry, and on 
23* got under weigh and stood out to sea with a fine breeze 
at N. E., with 216 prisoners on Board on %* allowance of 
Provision Bound for Phil* but finding our allowance too 
small and hearing there was plenty on board, we on the 1" 
of July, insisted on having it augmented to full allowance. 

1 For an account of life in Mill Prison during the time of John Clay- 
poole’s imprisonment, see “Andrew Sherburne’s Memoirs.” Charles 
Herbert’s “ Relics of the Revolution” gives a full and interesting de- 
scription of life there at an earlier period. 

2 Cornwallis surrendered October 19, 1781. The news reached Lon- 
don by way of Falmouth at noon of November 25, and by way of Dover, 
from France, a few hours later. The information is said to have been 
smuggled into Mill Prison by means of a newspaper concealed in a loaf 
of bread. 

5 A similar outbreak for the same cause and with a like result oc- 
curred on board the “ Lady’s Adventure,” which sailed from Plymouth 


shortly before the “Symmetry,” with about four hundred of the Mar- 
blehead and other New England prisoners. 
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On the 7* of July made the Island of St Michals and on 
the 8" stood off and on while . . . the Capt? & a few of... 
went on shore .. . [page torn]... 

On the 11" of August in the morning was chased by the 
Ship Gen’ Washington who came up with us and spoke us. 
Same day made the land and came to anchor within Cape 
Henlopen. 

On the morning of the 12"... [torn] ... the Bay... 
[torn]... 

On the 2* of September off Cape Henlopen fell in with 
and took a Schooner call‘ the Lady Washington bound to 
new york a prize to the revenge Privateer, she had for- 
merly belong* to Baltimore and had been 5 days in the 
enemy* possesion when we fell in with her. 


A NEW SONG ON THE PRINCES ROYALS LOSING HER 
SHOE ON THE BIRTH NIGHT BALL.’ 


Tune of Doodle Doodle Doo. 


Twas at the birth night Ball Sir 
God Bless our gracious Queen 
where people great and small Sir 
were on a footing seen 
As down the dance with heels from france 
A Royal couple flew 
Tho well she trip’, the lady Slip‘, 
and off she cast her shoe 
Doodle Doodle Doo 
the Princes lost her shoe 
her Highness Hoop* the fidlers stop* 
Not knowing what to do. 


Amazed at such a pause Sir 
the dancers to a man 
Eagre to hear the cause Sir 
around the Princes ran 
Lord Hertford too like lightning flew 
and tho unus‘ to truckel 
laid down his wand and lent a hand 
The Royal Shoe to Buckel 
Doodle Docdle Doo &c. 


1 Author unknown. 
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The Vestal maids of Honnour 
attentive to their duty 

all crowded close upon her 
the Prince survey their Beauty 

Admired their Zeal for partners heel 
But told em he conceiv* 

tho, some fals steps maid Demiress 
this soon might be retreiv* 

Doodle, Doodle, Doo &c. 


The Princes soon was shod sir 
and soon the dance went on 
tis said some Guardain God sir 
came down to get it done 
Perhaps tis true old England too 
might dance from night till noon 
if ships of state amoung the great 
were mended half so soon 
Doodle Doodle Doo 
Egad tis verry true 
or late or soon there out of tune 
And know not what todo. Finis. 





AN AMERICAN ANTHEM! 


Let Tyrants shake their Iron Rod 
and Slavery clank her galling chains 
we fear them not we trust in God 
New Englands God forever Reigns 


How and Burgoyne & Clinton too 
with Prescot and Cornwallis join‘, 
together Plot our overthrow 
in one infernal League combin‘. 


When God inspir‘ us for the fight 

their ranks were broke their lines were Fors*, 
their ships were scatter‘ in our sight 

or swiftly driven from our Coast 


The Foe comes on with haughty stride 
our troops advance with martial Noise 
their vetterans fly before our youth 
and Generals yeild to beardless Boys 


1 Author unknown. 
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What gratefull offerings should we bring 
What shall we render to the Lord 
Loud Hallallujahs let us Sing 
And Praise his Name on Every Chord 


Port L’ORIENT the 20" of March 1781. 


My Dear anv Wortuy FRIEND,—According to my prom- 
ise, I now intend letting you know every thing worthy of 
note which has happen’, to me during this voyage, as far as 
I have as yet proceeded on it, You may remember that in 
Oct last I ship*, On board the Luzerne a letter of Marque 
of 18,6 pounders bound for France, we were detain* by con- 
trary winds &c in the Delaware so long as the 7" of Nov’, 
When we set sail we had at first a fine wind which lasted a 
few days and we had every appearance of a short passage 
but the wind shifting before we reach‘ our desir’ port our 
passage proved verry tedious, In the course of which time 
one of our Ships company named Peter Bartlet, was taken 
sick, he beingan old man and not able any longer to endure 
the verry great Hardships to which he was daily expos‘, he 
took his exit on the 25" of Dec’, and we bury‘, him as de- 
cent as our situation would admit, by sewing him up in a 
spare Hammock and tying some shot to his Heels and 
Heaving him Overboard, We arived at this port on the 1* 
of Jan’y 1781, we immediately set about discharging our 
Cargo which consisted of 275 hogsheds of Tobacco Besides 
some other articles, after we had done this and cleared our 
ships and overhauld our riging &c, we took in our home- 
ward bound cargo consisting of salt and different kinds of 
Merchandize. This L’Orient is about half the size of Phil’, 
it isa tolerable pleasant citty, and the Inhabitants in General 
‘seem to be a verry Industrious people and with all remark- 
ably Polite and civel to strangers especially to Americans for 
whom they express the greatest Affection, since I have been 
here I have had a severe fit of sickness which had well nigh 
carry’, me off the sod, In the time of my illness I lodged 
at the House of a Madam Lazaneck who treated me with 
such Mother like tenderness that I shall never forget it She 
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has 3 daughters who are verry amiable women and were like- 
wise verry kind to me, Often siting for hours by my bed- 
side and endeavouring to learn me to speak their Language 
in which I begin now to make tolerable progress, I am now 
recover’, and have got on board again and I expect we shall 
sail before long so that if we have luck I shall soon be after 
this letter. Commend me to all friends believe me to be 
your real friend and verry humble Servt 
JN° CLAYPOOLE. 


LENox, CovE OF CORKE May 9* 1781. 


Dear Si1r,—In my last letter to you I told you that I ex- 
pected shortly to be at home, But you find I am disappointed 
and indeed I have met with so many disappointments in my 
time that I begin now to be tolerably well season‘, to them. 

We set sail from L’Orient on the 26" of March in com- 
pany with 7 or 8 sail among which was the Lyon and the 
ann &c, we had a glorious breeze which lasted us for 7 or 
8 days about which time the Lyon parted with us and shap* 
her cource for the west Indias. 

On the 4" of April as we were Pleasantly sailing and 
pleasing our selves with prospect of soon being at home and 
enjoying the company of our friends all hands being in high ° 
spirits having each of us a good venture on board, but for- 
tune that fickle jade Threw a Privateer in our way who soon 
made a Prize of us and with us shap* her course for Ireland 
she was call’, The Enterprize commanded by a Thomas 
Eden and mounted 32 guns. She got safe into Ireland with 
her prize in company, and came to an Anchor in the River 
Shannon about 10 miles up, a number of our crew such as 
chose enter‘, on Board of her, the rest of us 837 in number 
were sent under guard and in Irons, (except 4 amongst 
which number was your hum Serv‘) to the town of Limerick, 
where we were close confined in a sort of coach house in 
the Barrack yard and allow’, sixpence a day to subsist on. 
Here we found the Inhabitance verry civil to us, and a great 
number came to see us. After we had staid there about 8 
days we were ordered to be march’, off to Kinsale about 72 
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miles accordingly a Subaterans Guard of the 68 Reg’, con- 
ducted us as far as Bruff where we were confin‘, in a horse 
stable and next day deliver*, to another Guard who con- 
ducted us to Charleville, and next day to Mallow and from 
thence to Corke and then to Kinsale where the Prison keeper 
refused to receive us, except some frenchmen who were with 
us who were put into Prison, and we were crowded into a 
wretched sort of Guard house and kept two nights to lay 
on the wet ground which made several of us sick, we were 
then march‘, to the Cove of Cork and Put on board this Ship 
where we are allowed % the Quantity of Provision allow’d 
to the ships company, but by reason of a little money which 
I have yet left together with the civility of a few people I 
have met here I live tolerable considering, But as I had 
an opp’y of seeing a good deal of this Country as I march‘, 
through it, I must here take notice to you the manner in 
which the Poor people live, which I cannot help calling 
Beastly. For upon the same floor and frequently without 
any partition are lodged the Husband & wife and the mul- 
titudinous brood of children all huddled together upon 
straw or rushes with the cow and the calf the pig & the 
horse if they are rich enough to have one. Their Houses 
are of several sorts, but the most common is the sod wall 
as they call it, By sods you are to understand the grassy 
surface of the earth. Some build their houses of mud, 
others use stone with mortar for two or three feet from 
the Ground and sod or mud for two or three feet above that 
their side walls being seldom above five or six feet high. 
Sometimes you may see an Ingenious builder avail himself 
of the side of a ditch, which serves for a side wall, and 
parallel thereto he rears a wall in one or other of the 
modes I have described as his own fancy the facillity of the 
method or abundance of materials may lead him. 

The only Solace these miserable mortals have is in matri- 
mony acordingly they all marry young Most Girls are one 
way or another mothers at Sixteen and every house has 
Shoals of children. Not that I suppose women are by nature 
more prolific here than in America, yet their early Mar- 
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riages and Necessary temperance furnish more frequent In- 
stances of Fecundity. Yet altho the poor live after such a 
wretched manner nothing can be more elegant than the 
manner in which the rich live another thing which sur- 
prised me as I traveled through this Country is the thousands 
of Ruined houses castles and villages which frequently take 
the Eye as you pass through this Country, occasion‘ as I 
am told by the war of Ireland in Oliver Cromwells Days. 

This Ship is a Guard ship of 74 Guns and has been on 
this Station near 3 years, here we are not oblig*, to do any 
duty yet every method is frequently used to induce us to 
enter into their service but they not yet prevail’, on any.’ 

It is impossible for me to tell you when I shall be at home 
as it does not appear to me that there is any cartel coming 
here. 

Adieu my Dear friend and depend on it you shall as often 


as possible hear from your real Friend & verry humble 
Servant 
Jn° CLAYPOOLE. 


MILL Prison the 1" of Sept’ 1781 

Sir,—The last letter I wrote you was from on board the 
lenox in the Cove of Cork, which Ship had orders to weigh 
Anchor which she did on the 21" of June and set sail for 
England in company with a fleet of near and hundred Sail, 
consisting of men of war, Frigates, Sloops of war Trans- 
ports merchantmen &c, &c, &c, On the 25" of June cast 
anchor in Plymouth sound and on the 29" we pris,ners were 


1 On the efforts of the English to enlist the American sailors, Frank- 
lin, writing to David Hartley in 1779, says, “No cartel has yet ap- 
peared; and it is now evident that the delays have been of design, to 
give more opportunity of seducing the men by promises and hardships 
to seek their liberty in engaging against their country; for we learn 
from those who have escaped that there are persons continually em- 
ployed in cajoling and menacing them; representing to them that we 
neglect them; that your government is willing to exchange them; and 
that it is our fault it is not done; that all the news from America is bad 
on their side; we shall be conquered and they will be hanged, if they do 
not accept the gracious offer of being pardoned on condition of serving 
the King, &c.”—Diplomatic Correspondence. 
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removed to a Guard ship call*, the Dunkirk laying in Har- 
bor where we remain‘, till the 6" of July when myself 
with 9 others were carry’, on shore at Plymouth Dock 
and carry‘, before a Justice of the Peace who after having 
examined us one by one in a verry formal manner told us 
that we stood charg’, with High Treason’ being found in 
arms and in open rebellion against his King upon the high 
Seas, for which crime as he term‘ it we were to be commit- 
ted to the Old Mill Prison, there to remain till his king 
should be graciously pleased to call our Tryal accordingly 
our mittemus,es were wrote and we were brought to this 
place where we have been now about 2 months and for 
aught I know shall be here 2 years, for I do not see any 
likely hood of our being exchang*, and it seems impossible 
to get out of this place with out the wretched alternative of 
entering into their Infernal service which however I find 
many are reduced to the Necessity of doing rather than stay 
to spend all their youthfull days in this hatefull confinement 
there is about 300 of us here and our number is daily in- 
creasing, the Provision we get here is ? of a pound of beef 
and a pound of coarse bread p* day which however small 
we make shift to live on with the assistance of six pence 
a week which we are supply’, with from our own country.’ 


1 Each American prisoner, though but a common sailor, was com- 
mitted for high treason. ‘‘ We were severally and individually commit- 
ted to Old Mill prison, for rebellion, piracy and high treason on his 
Britannic majesty’s high seas.”—Andrew Sherburne’s Memoirs. 

? A considerable amount of money and supplies was raised in England 
for the relief of the American prisoners. Franklin, writing November 
5, 1781, to Thomas McKean, says, “The subscriptions for that purpose 
(the relief of the prisoners) in England have ceased. The allowance I 
have made them of six pence each per week during the summer, though 
small, amounts to a considerable sum; and during the winter I shall be 
obliged to double if not treble it.” March 4, 1782, he writes, “ The 
slender supply I have been able to afford of a shilling a week to each, 
for their greater comfort during the winter, amounts weekly to fifty 
pounds sterling. An exchange would make so many of our countrymen 
happy, add to our strength and diminish our expense. But our priva- 
teers who cruise in Europe will not be at the trouble of bringing in their 
prisoners and I have none to exchange for them.” 
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This Prison is situated about half a mile from the town 
of Plymouth on the side of a Hill so that we can see a good 
distance to sea the prison yard is about 70 or 80 yards 
square which serves us to walk in and many a Solitary hour 
do we saunter away in it. 

There is a number of Printed rules hung up in the prison 
whereby we are to regulate our conduct and the punishment 
inflicted on us in case of Transgression is forty days con- 
finement in the black hole! upon half allowance, notwith- 
standing which we verry often attempt to make our escape 
but there is so strict a guard kept over us that verry few 
effect it we have sent several petitions to the King of France, 
setting forth in moving terms our deplorable situation hum- 
bly praying his most christian Majesty to fall upon some 
method to get us reliev’, but I fear the British parliament 
are such a stiff-necked set of beings that they will not con- 
sent to let us go. 

Yours &e &e & 
JNn° CLAYPOOLE. 


MILL Prison May 20” 1782. 

MY MUCH LOVED FRIEND,—By the date hereof you will 
perceive that I still continue in this Dreary Mansion, and 
will I doubt not think it a matter of surprize that I am not 
releas* in so long a time. 

Indeed I am unable to account for the great delay that 
has been made in forwarding an exchange of prisoners as 
the brittish Parliament has 3 months ago passed an act for 
that purpose.” ever since which time I have been in daily 


1 The black hole was the guard-house. It was not below ground. 

2“Tn consequence of a proposition I sent over, the Parliament of 
Britain have just passed an act for exchanging American prisoners. 
They have near eleven hundred in the jails of England and Ireland, all 
committed as charged with high treason. The act is to empower the 
king, notwithstanding such commitments, to consider them as prisoners 
of war, according to the law of nations, and exchange them as such. 
This seems to be giving up their pretensions of considering us as rebel- 
lious subjects, and is a kind of acknowledgment of our independence. 
Transports are now taking up, to carry back to their country the poor, 
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expectation of being releas* and which was the reason why 
I omited writing to you. But least you should be uneasy 
for my wellfare, I embrace this opportunity of letting you 
know that I still continue to enjoy my health, which I think 
considering my situation is a little to be wonder“ at. 

Our number is encreased to near seven hundred! and 
we are so much crowded that it begins to grow verry uncom- 
fortable. 

As I believe you were acquainted with Mr. Joseph Ash- 
burn,” I beg leave to inform you that he was brought to this 
prison in a short time after me, he died in the night of the 
3* of March after a illness of about 10 days which he bore 
with amazing fortitude retaining his sences till the last mo- 
ment of his life. 

I cannot omit mentioning to you an ugly accident that 
happen‘ here about 3 months ago. A Capt® Negus who 
had by some means got out of the gate and was making 
off was shot down by a centinel, but as his wound did 
not prove a mortal one he is now almost recover’. It isa 


common practice with these rascals if any of us attempt 
to escape to fire on us and down with us at once. But Not- 


brave fellows, who have borne for years their cruel captivity, rather than 
serve our enemies, and an equal number of English are to be delivered 
upin return. I have, upon desire, furnished passports for the vessels.” — 
Franklin to Jay, 24 April, 1782. 

1TIn 1781, Franklin estimated the number of American prisoners in 
England as upwards of eight hundred. March 4, 1782, there were said 
to be nearly a thousand, and at the time of the final exchange the num- 
ber had increased to about eleven hundred. This included all the 
prisoners in England and Ireland. It will be seen from Claypoole’s 
statement that by far the greatest number was confined in Mill Prison. 

? Joseph Ashburn was the second husband of Elizabeth Griscom, she 
having previously married John Ross. The story goes that Ashburn, 
while in Mill Prison, often talked with John Claypoole about his wife, 
Betty, and at his death sent farewell messages by him to her. Claypoole, 
on his arrival in Philadelphia, hastened to deliver these messages, and 
inside of eight months he married her. 

Joseph Ashburn and Elizabeth Ross were married June 15, 1777. 
They had two children: Zillah, b. September 15, 1779; Eliza, b. Feb- 
ruary 25, 1781. 
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withstanding all their vigilance a few make shift to get 
away sometimes, it is about 2 months since our friends 
Capt Jn° Kemp & Allex Tindal with five others got off and 
as I am since inform® are safe arrived in France. 

His Excellency Henry Laurens’ has been to see us and 
has given us to understand that we are very soon to be re- 
leas‘ the manner of our exchange being already settled, for 
his part he is exchang*? and last week took his departure 
from this Kingdom, that you may enjoy many years of 
happiness, and never know what it is to lose your liberty 
is the sincere wish of your real friend and very Humble 
Serv* 

Jn° CLAYPOOLE. 


PHILADELPHIA the 16" of Aug ’82. 
My verry Dear Frienp,—The last letter I wrote you was 
from Mill Prison in England I think I told you that Mr. 
Laurens had been to see us,> which Gent" gave great reason 
to think that a cartel would soon be settled in our favour 


Accordingly on the 22* of June 216 of us left our Dreary 
Mansion and embark‘ at catwater‘ on board cartel ship call* 
the Symmettry bound for Phil* In our Passage we touch* 
at the Island of St Michaels and some of us went on shore 
at a Portugueze town call* Ponto de’la Gardo, it is a pleas- 
ant and beautifull Place abounding with all kinds of fruit. 


1 Laurens’s imprisonment in the Tower from October, 1780, to Novem- 
ber, 1781, may have deepened his feelings of sympathy for Americans 
in English prisons. He writes,— 

“ After my enlargement I further urged that business [the exchange 
of American prisoners] to its completion, visited those prisoners at a con- 
siderable expense to myself, administered to some of them relief from 
my own impoverished pocket, and obtained much greater for them from 
other persons.” — Henry Laurens to the President of Congress, May 30, 1782. 

2 Laurens was exchanged for General Burgoyne. 

5 Says Andrew Sherburne, “The prisoners considered this visit as a 
high compliment, and treated him with every mark of respect; indeed, 
the gravity and dignity of his appearance commanded respect.” 

* One of the harbors at Plymouth. 
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Nothing more of any consequence happen‘ to us during our 
passage which lasted 50 day* 

I have the pleasure to find all my friends in good health 
at home which I assure you is no small satisfaction after so 
long a separation. 

I am now about to go on the ship Hyder Ally Bound on 
a cruise, and as soon as I return you shall hear from me 
again. 

Adieu my Dear friend and believe me to be 

sincerely yours 
JN° CLAYPOOLE. 


[These addresses are written in the back of the book.] 

Haslam & Cleypole, cyder merchants and Fruiterers N° 75 
upper Thames Street, London. 

John Warder, N° 6 Bury Street St Mary Axe. London. 

Benjamin West, Newman Street, London. 

Henry Laurens Esq’, Fludyer Street, N° 23 Westminster, 
London. 

Thomas Eden & Company Mercht* N° 2 New Court 
Crutched Friars, London. 

Andrew Montgomery belonging to the 68" Reg* laying in 
the town of Limerick in the Kingdom of Ireland whose 
father is Thomas Montgomery living in Hopewell (?) Town- 
ship Cumberland County State of Pennsylvania N. America. 

Jn° Percival . . . [page torn] 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE DIARY OF NATHAN SELLERS, 
1776-1778. 


CONTRIBUTED BY HORACE W. SELLERS. 


The diary of Nathan Sellers, for the year 1776, is princi- 
pally a record of such duties as were occasioned by the 
Revolution. Almost every day seems to have been occupied 
in “ making priming wires,” “at salt petre,” and in signing 
money. In April commence the frequent entries which 
subsequently appear in regard to attendance at muster, gen- 
erally at “Fox Chase, per order of Colonel.” This, how- 
ever, was not his first association with military affairs, for 
the testimony drawn up against him by the Darby Meeting, 
and pursuant with which he was subsequently disowned by 
the Society, bears date of ‘ y* 28" day of y* 12" m° 1775,” 
and charges him with “joyning with the present commo- 
tions in training and or learning the military art.” 

On August 6, 1776, he writes: Signing money. At Darby, 
Capt. Rudolph’s Company marched. 

August 10.—Passed muster. Signed 5 quires. 

August 11.—At Colonel Paschall’s. 

August 13.—Wrote Colonel Paschall’s Will. Our Com- 
pany marched to Philadelphia. 

August 14.—Went to Philadelphia expecting to march. 
Returned home. 

August 15.—Went to Philadelphia, went on Board Shal- 
lop; 10 o’clock P.M. sailed. 

August 16.—Arrived at Bristol 6 o’clock a.m. At Tren- 
ton in the evening. Lodged in the Barracks. 

August 17.—Marched to Prince Town. Lodged in the 
College. 

August 18.—Remained in College. 

August 19.—Marched to New Brunswick. 

August 20.—Marched to Amboy and encamped back of 
the Town. 
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August 21 to 27.—At Camp at Amboy. 

August 27.—At camp. Battle on Long Island. Ordered 
to march to Newark. 

August 28.—At 2 o’clock a.m. marched to Elizabeth Town. 
Alarmed in the evening. 

August 29.—Marched to Newark. Father and Sammy 
arrived with Order of Congress for my return. 

[The following is a copy of the order referred to:] 


In Coneress August 26. 1776. 
A petition from sundry paper makers was presented to 
Congress and read praying that Nathan Sellers an associator 
in colonel Paschall’s battalion and who has marched to 
New Jersey may be ordered to return home, to make and 
prepare suitable moulds, washers & utensils for the carrying 
on the paper manufactory. 
Resolved That the prayor of the petition be granted. 
Extract from the minutes 
Cuas Tuomson Secy. 


[On the reverse of this paper is written :] 


The within Nathan Sellers being discharged the service 
agreeable to the within resolve of Congress, he together with 
his Father John and Brother Samuel Sellers Messengers on 
this occasion, having first produced the permission of the 
Honble. the Committee of the City & Liberties of Philada 
to come forward to this Camp, they are permitted viz John 
Sellers the Father & Nathan & Samuel Sellers his sons to 
pass from hence to Philada. 

Head Quarters Augst. 30th 1776 
JONATHAN PAscHALL Dan. RoBERDEAU 
Col Brigadier General 


In Council July 24 1777: 

The Council being desirous of obtaining a survey of the 
shore of the river delaware and of the land for about 8 or 4 
miles to the westward taking in the great roads leading to 
the Southward where they may extend further than that dis- 
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tance from the river and remarking the several places where 
the enemy may land, the kind of ground adjoining whether 
marshy, hilly, open or covered with woods, and where there 
are several heights near each other remarking their alti- 
tudes and distances apart—and remarking particularly the 
several creeks and streams of water as far up at least as the 
tide flows and the places where they may be forded or passed 
by bridges—Where there are swamps near the river or 
roads noting particularly their kinds & sizes nearly—Passes 
of difficulty to an army to be accurately surveyed and well 
described—They therefore direct you to proceed imme- 
diately upon this duty with as much secrecy and dispatch 
as the nature of it will admit—beginning at Grays ferry on 
Schuylkill and making your observations down the river as 
far as Christiana Creek. 
(signed) Gxo. Bryan 
Vice-president. 


In CouncIL PHILADELPHIA July 24, 1777. 
The Council having occasion to take a rough survey of © 
the country near the river Delaware have authorized and 
directed Mr. Nathan Sellers to perform that service between 
Schuylkill and Christiana Creek. All persons are hereby 
requested to be aiding and assisting in the said service 
when called upon. 
- (signed) Gro. Bryan Vice president. 
0 
ALL CONCERNED. 
Delaware State Ss 
allowed 
(signed) Jno. M. Kin ty, Presd'. 
August 13th. 1777 


YorxK Town, April 11th, 1778. 
Sir, 


The Honourable the Treasury Board having Occasion of 
another Form for the making of Paper, you are therefore 
as a good Whig and sincere friend to American Liberty re- 
quested without delay to accompany the Express who takes 
VoL. XvI.—13 
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this to you, so that you be here as soon as possible, bring- 
ing with you such Tools as may be necessary.—As to Wire 
we have enough here with us. 

Yours &c 


(signed) M. Hituxreas 
Please to keep an account 


of your Expenses, as they 
will be reimbursed. 


Mr. Natuan SELLERS. 


This may certifie that Mr Nathan Sellers y* bearer hereof 
is on his Return from York Town to Darby Town Ship in 
Chester County, & ought not be molested or impeded on 
his way, having been employed by y*® Board of Treasury & 
given evident Marks of his attachment to y* cause of y’* 
united States. (signed) 


E. Gerry 
York Town, May 2d 1778. 


War OFFICE YORK Town May 3d, 1778. 


Permit the Bearer Mr Nathan Sellers to pass unmolested 
from hence to his Father John Sellers’s in Darby Township 
Philadelphia County he being a loyal Subject of these States. 

By order of the Board 
(signed) 
RIcHARD PETERS 
To all Continental officers 
& others whom it may concern. 


The Honorable Treasury Board 
To Nathan Sellers Dr. 


May 2d. 1778. 
To making a fine paper mould . . . . £10 
To laying 56 lettersat7/6each. . . . 21 
To Cash pd. for wire . . ‘ » ‘ - 12 6 


To do for frames & Copper 2 - 
To Expenses Coming to York . , - 615 
To Expenses at York er : . - 8151 
To7 days Coming & returning . 7 - 
To Expenses to return ‘ 5 
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These may Certifie that the bearer hereof Nathan Sellers, 
who has uniformly and Constantly born a steady Testimony 
for the Cause of the united States, and rendered Acceptable 
Services therein, was at the time he was notified to attend 
in the Militia an invalid, having had an Uncommon hard 
fitt of the Flux and fever, in which his life was a long while 
dispaired of, and from the Danger of which he was but just 
recovered, and in nowise fit for or capable of any Military 
duty. Given under my Hand this 30th day of Septm. 1778. 

(signed) 
Boaz Mattaew 
Capt. 


I do hereby Certifie, That Nathan Sellers, wire worker, 
Hath Voluntarily taken and subscribed the Affirmation of 
Allegiance and Fidelity, as directed by an Act of General 
assembly of Pennsylvania passed the fifth day of December, 
A.D. 1778. Witness my Hand and Seal the Eleventh day 
of October Anno Domini, 1779. 

L.S. (signed) 

Isaac HowELt Com". No. 44. 


The Petition of Nathan Sellers of Chester County Humbly 
Sheweth 
That Major D. Braddish in Collecting Horses for the use 
of the States, on Saturday last took from your Petitioner a 
mare: That the sd. Mare is with Foal, and your Petitioner 
humbly Concieves Unfit for the Service: That the Major 
encouraged your Petitioner to apply to your Excellency re- 
specting her: That she is all the Horse kind your Petitioner 
had, and you may be assur’d he will take all possible care to 
keep her out of the Enemies’ Hands should she be return’d. 
He therefore humbly prays that you would please to order 
her to be return’d to him again, and your Petitioner will 
gratefully acknowledge the favor, and as Duly bound will 
ever pray &c. 


Feby. 23d. 1778 
Nw. SELLERS 
To his Excellency Gnu: GREEN 
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Indorsed : 


Sir, 

If the above mentioned mare is not fit for the service tis 
General Greene’s wish that she be returned to Mr. Sellers 
To Cot. LuTTERLOH Your most obdt. 

D. Qr. Mr. Gl. Ros. Forsytu A Camp Pro Tem 


[On the reverse side of the paper is written the following: ] 


Mr WILLIAMS 
You will see to find the horse and if as stated he is to 


have it back 
(signed) LuTTEeRLoH 


For very particular reasons, it is thought the within men- 
tioned horse ought to be restored to the owner. He is in 
Col: Vose’s possession 

(signed) 
A. Hamitton A D C 


HEAD QUARTERS 
April 19th 1778 
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THE BATTLE OF GERMANTOWN DESCRIBED BY A 
HESSIAN OFFICER. 


[The following extracts from the journal and report of Captain Fred- 
erick Ernest von Miinchhausen was furnished to the Society some years 
ago by the late George Bancroft, who had it transcribed from a manu- 
script in his possession. It has been translated for the PENNSYLVANIA 
MAGAZINE by Joseph G. Rosengarten, Esq. Captain Mtinchhausen was 
attached to the Regiment Landgraf, and he also served on the staffs of 
Sir William Howe and Clinton.—Ep. Penna. Maa.] 


On October 4th, I rode very early to Philadelphia by order 
of my General to arrest a man named Reichel, who was 
concealed there. In the late, war he was a Lieutenant and 
Regimental Quartermaster in the Brunswick Battalion Wit- 
torf,—came to this country two years ago, and has been 
constantly employed by the Quartermaster General of the 
Rebels,—this was Lutterloh’s title—he remained in the 
Brunswick service and was employed in its departments. I 
was very near Philadelphia, about half past five in the morn- 
ing, when I heard cannonading in my rear. I hasted quickly 
as possible to the headquarters of Lord Cornwallis, asked one 
of his adjutants to report the firing to his lordship, who was 
still asleep, and to have Reichel arrested. Then I hastened 
to return to my General. As I knew that the General was 
always to be found where the fire was sharpest, I rode at 
once towards the heaviest reports and there I found him. 
General Washington yesterday assured his whole army, 
over 20,000 strong again, that Burgoyne was completely de- 
feated, that we had not 6000 men in camp, on account of the 
numerous detachments sent to Philadelphia, to Willming- 
ton, to Billingsport etc.,—that we had sent the best troops 
to these places. Now was the time to defeat us like Bur- 
goyne, and if they would behave like really brave soldiers 
and keep quiet, he promised that tomorrow evening he 
would lead them into Philadelphia. After he had given his 
men rum, leaving a couple of thousand men with the bag- 
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gage, tents etc.,in his camp fifteen miles from our outposts, 
last evening at six o’clock he started in three columns to 
march against us. Just before starting, he detached 600 
men with three guns and ordered them the next morning 
an hour before daybreak to attack our left wing, where the 
Hessian Jagers were posted on the Schuylkill, with great 
noise and hotly. Washington himself marched the whole 
night, a couple of miles from our outposts he halted, again 
issued rum to his men, and then formed the columns in line 
which were to attack our right wing, namely the Guard and 
1st Battalion Light Infantry,—with the other two columns 
he attacked at first in column, afterwards they moved into 
line,—our 2nd Battalion Light Infantry, which as I have 
said, stood somewhat in front of our line advanced as an 
outpost, and which owing to the heavy fog and the unusual 
quiet maintained by the enemy, was first aware of his ap- 
proach by his attack. The Light Infantry, as may well be 
believed, was forced to fall back; they formed again how- 
ever, when the 5th Regiment of the 2nd Brigade came up 
in good order,—they held the advance of the heavy force of 
the enemy in check for a time, but were after severe loss 
forced to yield ground too. At this time I came up and 
was greatly astonished to see what I had never seen before, 
the English rapidly flying. By order of my General, who 
was on the spot, the 40th Regiment came up at this critical 
moment. Col. Musgrave, who commanded it, saw the 
Light Infantry and the 5th Regiment throw themselves on 
him; he detached half his regiment forward to sustain 
them, and threw himself and the other half in-a massive 
building between the two roads on which the two columns 
of the enemy were coming. This well planned and boldly 
executed movement of Col. Musgrave was of the greatest 
advantage to our corps,—the enemy took so much time in 
waiting for guns with which to drive him out, that General 
Howe, who had hurried back, got time to bring up the rest 
of the 2nd Brigade, the 1st, 4th and 3rd Brigades, with the 
Hessian Leib Regiment, formed them in line, and forced 
the enemy to fly. In the meantime our Jagers on the left 
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wing were attacked by the 600 men, sent by Washington 
over the Schuylkill; this led the General to send to their 
support a Hessian Grenadier Battalion left in camp, and the 
Donop Regiment as well as the Grenadiers at first moved 
forward with the rest of the line, but was obliged to fall 
back and form on the left wing of the Hessian Leib Regi- 
ment, on a hill make a defensive line to cover our left flank. 
At this time too, they attacked our Guard, the 1st Battalion 
Light Infantry and Whym’s [sic] corps, and drew off ap- 
parently to their left, as if they would outflank our right 
wing, but here too, they were brought to a stand, mainly 
by the arrival of the English Grenadiers and a Battalion 
of Hessian Grenadiers. Cornwallis left a battalion of Hes- 
sian Grenadiers in Philadelphia, and these as well as the two 
English Regiments detached yesterday just across the 
Schuylkill, which were at once brought back to Phila- 
delphia, were seen by the Rebels coming forward, and thus 
helped to the final result. The Hessian Grenadier Battalion 
which came from Philadelphia was posted between the 
Donop Regiment and our Jagers and the Grenadier Bat- 
talion Minnigerode which was with the Jagers. 


[EXPLANATION OF THE PLAN.’] 


No. 1, First column of the Rebels, which 

No. 2, came over Chestnut Hill, 

No. 38, the Light Infantry in the upper part of Germantown 

No. 4, threw itself into this position 

No. 5, then formed in line, and then 

No. 6, were posted by Col. Musgrave in the house which they steadily 


held,— 

No. 7, the second column of the Rebels which attacked the Light 
Infantry at No. 8, on the flank and drove it as well as the 
5th Regiment from its advanced position back to 

, where it formed for an attack on No. 6, the house in which 
Col. Musgrave and the half of his Regiment the 40th were 
posted, while the other half was at 

No. 9, where it was attacked and formed in line. 

Nos. 10 and 11, the third column of the Rebels, 

No. 12, the line taken by it, attacking at 


No. 


oo 


1 The discrepancies in “ Explanation of the Plan” are in the original. 
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No. 18, our Guard, 
No. 14, the 1st Battalion Light Infantry, and 
No. 15, Whym’s Corps. 
. The Hessian Jigers supported by the Minnigerode Grenadiers, 
. attacked by 600 Rebels with 4 guns. 
. Hessian Leib Regiment, 
. 3rd Brigade, 
. 4th Brigade, 
. 2nd Brigade, 
. 1st Brigade English troops, completing the line, with which General 
Howe drove the enemy and marched forward. 
Observations: As the lines of ¢., d., ¢., f., g., join Nos. 18, 14, and 
15,—so they stood in order in camp. 
. is the Donop Regiment as it made 
i. the English Grenadiers 
. a Hessian Grenadier Battalion which came from Philadelphia 
. militia with 2 guns, 
. Militia threatening Philadelphia, 
. y—the two roads by which most of the Rebels withdrew, and on 
which we pursued them for some distance. 


On the one road General Howe with Lord Cornwallis fol- 
lowed with the English Grenadiers, Dragoons, two Brigades, 


English troops, and the 2nd Battalion Light Infantry. On 
the other road General Grant followed with 2 Brigades 
English troops, 1 Battalion Light Infantry and Whym’s 
Corps. The Hessian Jigers and 2 Battalions Hessian 
Grenadiers remained to cover the left wing, Donop and the 
Leib Regiment of the Hessians and the 40th English Regi- 
ment remained near Chestnut hill and moved gradually 
back to Germantown,—both under the command of Gen! 
von Kniphausen. On the right wing and back to Phila- 
delphia were posted the English Guards under General 
Matthiers [sic] and distributed on that line. 

On both roads we followed the enemy over 9 miles be- 
yond our outposts; it was impossible for us to get up to 
them and still more to seize any of their guns, for these had 
been sent on before the soldiers retired. Besides the roads 
were very good and their army had plenty and good horses. 
Our loss was 387 killed and wounded, among them 35 of- 
ficers, and of these the English General Agnew and two 
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Colonels were killed. The Hessians lost only 14 killed and 
wounded,—Gen! v. Stirn was the only officer wounded,—a 
slight contusion of the left arm. Our loss was very small. 
Of the Rebels we buried more than 300, and took prisoners 
438, including 47 officers. 

The Rebels carried off a large number of their wounded, 
as we could see by the blood on the roads, on which we fol- 
lowed them so far. Add to this the large number that in 
case of defeat always run away, and their loss must have 
been very serious. Some of their munition wagons fell into 
our hands. Everybody admits that Washington’s plan was 
a good one; through his excellent spies he knew exactly 
our position, and that through the detachments sent out to 
the distant points of our much too extended lines, every- 
thing depended on a single line, and if he attacked us, there 
were no regiments in reserve to send to the threatened point. 
On this account he planned a false attack on the left wing, 
to alarm us, and when we heard his 4 guns, which he had 
ordered to be fired rapidly, we should move in that direc- 
tion, and his two columns would fall on our centre and 
either drive us on if we drew our right wing to support the 
centre, then his 3d column would attack our weakened right 
and come in on our rear through Germantown. 

To alarm the garrison in Philadelphia at the same time as 
he attacked us, Washington directed some hundred militia 
to show themselves both on the Jersey shore of the Dela- 
ware and across the Schuylkill. Lord Cornwallis soon saw 
that this was only a false attack, and promptly moved out to 
the front. The Grenadiers returned in the evening to 
Philadelphia. In the evening after dinner General Howe 
again offered me a post in the English service, as the heavy 
loss of the day made a good opportunity. I will wait how- 
ever, to learn whether General von Jungheim in Cassel, who 
has looked after my interests up to this time, has not got me 
a Company yet,—for that is, I think, as good as Major in 
the English service. 
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LETTERS OF LIEUTENANT JOHN RICHARDSON, 1776. 


[Mr. J. Howard Lewis, Swarthmore, Delaware County, Pennsyl- 
vania, has in his collection originals of the following letters of Lieutenant 
John Richardson, of the First Battalion Chester County Associators, 
Colonel James Moore commanding, addressed to ‘Mr. John Crozier, 
Springfield township, Chester County, Penna. To be left at Conestoga 
Wagon Philadelphia.”—Ep. PENNA. MAG. ] 


Mount WASHINGTON NEAR YORK 
August 25. 1776. 


My Dear Frienpd,—About 10 days ago I receiv’d which 
was handed me by Capt Jenkins who brought it from the 
Lakes in Canada—how it went there I cannot tell—Nothing 
could aford me more Satisfaction than to receive them fre- 
quently—I am glad you receiv’d mine I left for you and 
Hope you have my papers from Warricks—I have Attemp 
twice to write but have neglected sending each time till the 


Contents were no News so shall write but little of that Ar- 
ticle—After a March of Four days we arriv’d at York about 
3 in ye Afternoon I being the last Company of the Regi- 
ment brought the Colours, the Colonel brought the Bat- 
talion down to Meet us & we paraded the Streets. I went 
to long Island the Next day to See Frank Johnson & the 
Officers of that Battalion who were all hearty the rest of 
the day I spent with General Mifflin & the Next day set of 
for this Place at 3 OC in Morning and arriv’d abt.10. We 
imediately went to Work & in a short time Compleated a 
Stony fort of 34 Cannons which will require near 2 Thou- 
sand men to man and will never be taken I think; in a 
week’s time abt. 130 Ships Arriv’d which Since has almost 
amounted to 300—we were attack’d by the Pheanix a 40 
Gun & the Rose a 28 Gun Ship Commanded Wallace the 
Noted Cruizer we hu[l]led them repeatedly but the Wind 
being Fair they passed us Since which we attacked them 
with 5 Galleys and did Considerable damage but we were 
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obliged to retreat with loss of several Men Since which sent 
two fire Sloops up to Graple them One of them Grapled the 
Pheanix but by Cutting their Cable they got Clear it being 
Dark the other Grapled a Tender in mistake for the Rose 
which was soon consum’d the Captain of one the Sloops is 
lost—We yesterday were Orderd to March Out after going 
5 miles were orderd back again & expect to Morrow we 
shall march for long Island as the Enemy have landed most 
of their Men, our people have had several Scirmishes Wash- 
ington intend to have us at the first General Attack—the 
Militia of your State are some in York some we hear are 
going home we have upwards of 6000 Men in and Near 
York Dunsmore & Clinton has arriv’'d—they have Hes- 
sian Riflemen—Our fortifications are inumerable & shoud 
the possess the City they will never Penetrate the Country 
but cou’d they get footing where we are now they might 
hem in all York Island as its but a Mile Wide from River 
to River & Join the Main by a Bridge 2 miles above us so 
that is of the greatest importance & not to be given up— 
Doctor Currie is encamped two miles from York I have not 
seen him yet—My health is a little impaired by our hard 
living, on Guard Eviry week, & up all Night—we man 
the lines at 3 O Clock eviry Morning which Keeps my 
apitite in General verry strong—I long much be with you 
once more I hope we shall Determine matters soon that I 
may come I don’t know whether I will Continue Another 
Year in ye Army tho I have not determin’d—let me hear 
how my Chester Friends are Daddy Cowplands Family 
Ashbridges Aunt Molly, J Shaw & & how the Military 
there go on How Col Davis acts who thought me too 
young for a Company What state you are in to Defend 
in case of Attack—The people about here are verry Kind & 
I have more General acquaintance among Gentry & farmers 
than any Man in Camp owing to a Relation I found Near 
here who is in great Esteem & verry Rich but they have 
gone from home lately—An Army have frequently been 
eall’d a School & properly so, for here are all the Various 
Characters in life—all I want is a friend which my par- 
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ticular disposition cannot find here we just received ac- 
count from York of the Interception of some letters from 
one Oolol Sedgwick to the Regulars he was to have given 
up a fort call’d Bunker Hill on the first Attack & as most 
of the water us’d in York is brought from one Spring 
the Spring was to be poisoned & on Searching his chest 
the poison & Number of Letters were discovered on 
which a Court Martial was Called and he is to be Hanged 
this day being 26 Aug—the Scotch Troops were entitled 
to settle lands the Rebels had fled from & for Refusing 
to fight Contrary to their Enlistment which was to defend 
themselves on the lands given them—Four officers were 
shott & 3 whole campanys whip’d some of the are now 
in the Sound & we hear’d great firing all day Expect 
there has been a considerable Engagement. 
Iam &c 
Yours Sincerely 
Joun RicHARDSON 


CaMP ON Morris’s HEiGHtTs YorRK ISLAND Septr 24 


Dear Srr,—Your agreeable letter of the 15 Inst. is just 
handed me by Major Patton . . . You know my Zeal in 
the Glorious Cause for which I left the Calm Contented life 
with all the Sweets & pleasure of the Woods & Fields, my 
rural Friends, and most Delightful Scenes; for this Em- 
brac’d & Courted Hostile Fields, so foreign to my Nature 
for this I choose to be where Death and Devastation riots, 
in hopes to stop her Horrid Steps, or lend a helping hand 
to save an Injur’d Country After writing my last the regu- 
lars landed on a small Island not 50 yards from the main 
where the Centries of each side discovered each other I 
was oposite them when a Ship lying there fir’d & drove me 
of shooting one man in the hip with a Nine pound ball it 
slightly wounded only. We were preparing Bridges the 13 
& 14" of this Inst across Harlem river to the Main that 
in case of attack there might be assistance to or from 
York and on the 15" being Sunday the regulars began 
Canonading in both Rivers when 5 Ships in East River 
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got as far as Turtle Bay near ye midle of York Island 
where they attackt a fort we had there, when our people 
began retreating & imediately about 7 thousand of them 
landed and at same time a body of them began a landing 
at York the Sudeness & Surprize set the troops in York 
imediately to retreating in the greatest Disorder and Con- 
fusion when the Enemy Enterd York without further 
Molestation taking our Waggans and baggage Some Pris- 
oners Aminittion Provision Heavy Artillery &c this Joind to 
our former Bad Fortune was verry discouraging and The 
Next Day a large body of them with Artillery & made an- 
other Attack on a Body of Troops who imediately began 
retreating again but the General coming rallied them & 
some of the officers were horsewhipt others left their Men 
by themselves who returned to Action and determined on a 
Stand when the General Sware he would Run thro the 
Body the first man who ran from his post when they Mett 
the Enemy in order and after firing a short time both 
Armies Broke their Order & our people Rushing furiously 
up the Hill where the Enemy were Posted behind a stone 
wall with every advantage of Trees Bushes &c Struck them 
with Terror that they imediately began a flight and our 
people pursued near a Mile when theyre Catridges being 
Spent they return’d and got a fresh suply but the Enemy 
thought proper not to come out their lines this little suc- 
cess has had surprising good effects on the Spirits of the 
Troops, last Saturday I was in the Jersey to see some of the 
flying Camp but think they are under no Discipline they 
were mutinous about pay likewise & the provincials Altee 
& Miles Batt. have likewise mutinied & most all deserted— 
last Saturday 8 O’C we Discovered a great fire at New York 
but cou’d not tell what it mean till we are since informed 
by Deserters that most of the Town is burn supos’d to be 
done by our people & we learn by Montreseur who told it 
to General Putnam on Sunday while he was here with a 
flag of Truce & Genl putnam since has told to me that 
During the fire the Caught a Number of our people who 
they had prisoners & threw them into the Flames & if they 
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met an American coming out of a house they imediately 
Cut his throat & several others they tyed up by the Heels 
& cut them from ear to Ear & yesterday they Caught the 
Captain of a Company of Rangers & hung him imediately 
for a Spy & have murdered a great many Women likewise 
& have taken up allmost eviry person in York & intend to 
Execute a great Number all this is said to be done by 
Hessians who have plundered eviry One without Distinc- 
tion or regard to Whig & Tory—Yesterday a small party 
attempted a landing on the Main at Morisenia where our 
people drove them off but they wounded a Colol & Kill’d an 
Adecamp they attack’d powles Hook fort I coud see the 
firing last Night & this morn but believe they have taken it 
as firing has Ceas’d—We drum’d out a Captain in Womans 
Clothing for Cowardice in the Engagement the 16" we 
broke several officers for plundering—I have just come off 
a Guard at the lines I was close by the Enemies Centries 
several times but they did not fire our Guard were 1000 
on Picquet we heard them at Work all Night & this morn- 
ing find they have built a fortification being up all Night 
I must sleep Shall write again in 2 or 3 days Iam my Dr 
Sr Wishing your Hapiness with Sincerity Yours &c 
JoHN RICHARDSON 
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RICHARD PRESTON, SR. PURITAN QUAKER OF 
MARYLAND, GRANDFATHER OF SAMUEL PRESTON, 
MAYOR OF PHILADELPHIA. 


BY SAMUEL TROTH. 


The seventeenth century was an epoch in the religious 
history of the English people, to which may be traced the 
peculiar shaping of the American Colonial Articles of Con- 
federation, and the political complexion of the Constitution 
of the United States in its bearing upon the doctrine of uni- 
versal religious liberty. That period witnessed the advent 
of many men of strong character and of extraordinary will- 
power, who, seeking to overcome the prevailing evil of their 
time, became leaders of thought and centres of sects bound 
together by doctrines of theology. These, with a consci- 
entious zeal for their own conception of the Divine will, 
strove with each other for supremacy, and assailed their 
ecclesiastical neighbors with a vigor akin to jealousy, and 
bordering upon hate. This disturbing element obtained in 
several of the American colonies, until an exigency arose, 
in which it became necessary to lay aside factional differ- 
ences and unite on common ground for mutual protection 
from a common enemy. 

As a natural consequence of these fraternal interests and 
experiences, the War of Independence not only freed our 
colonies from the political dominion of the mother-country, 
but of greater and world-wide import was it, that when the 
time came to form a more perfect bond of union, the fresh 
memories of former religious feuds admonished the wise 
heads of the convention to draft a constitution from which 
the ecclesiastical question should be entirely eliminated, and 
Church and State forever divorced in the government of the 
new republic. 

Thus was born the first pure democratic nation, protected 
by the Christian idea of individual religious accountability 
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and obligation, and of voluntary adoration shorn of political 
dictation. 

Richard Preston, the grandfather of Samuel Preston, 
Mayor of Philadelphia, was one of those self-assertive char- 
acters, who, in whatever age they live, will push to the front 
and take active part in the live issues which frequently 
agitate communities. 

He probably came from Great Britain, in 1635, in the 
vessel ‘‘ Paul of London,” “ aged twenty-one years ;” but this 
is not certain. The Land Records of Virginia show that, in 
1636, a Richard Preston, “ of Virginia,” in consideration of 
the transportation of his ‘‘ now wife” and two other persons, 
not named, received a grant in that province of one hundred 
and fifty acres. In 1639 he received two grants; one of one 
hundred and fifty acres and one of five hundred acres. In 
1641, five hundred acres, and in 1651, another of five hun- 
dred acres, adjoining aformer grant. This land was situated 
in Norfolk County, where, since the early part of the seven- 
teenth century, Puritans from England had been settled 
under the protection of the stanch old non-conformist 
families of Wyatt and Bennett. Here they had established 
a little colony, notwithstanding the adverse influence of the 
Church of England, which, with variable effect, harassed them 
for several years, until, about the beginning of the latter half 
of the century, the persecution became so intense that sev- 
eral families availed themselves of the refuge offered by 
Captain William Stone, acting Governor of the Province 
of Maryland, under Cecil, Lord Baltimore, and accepted the 
offers of land and liberty for all new-comers. 

Although Lord Baltimore doubtless desired the spread 
of the Roman Catholic Church, of which he appears to have 
been a consistent member, yet, like Penn, in Pennsylvania, 
a half-century later, he pursued a policy favorable to the 
upbuilding of a dependency that should prove remunerative 
to the Proprietor, being careful to refrain from any official 
religious action that might jeopardize his financial interest, 
even resisting the claims of the provincial Jesuit colonists 
when counter to his own. 
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Inasmuch as both Penn and Baltimore were sincere in 
their religious convictions, each used the means within their 
control to erect a colonial monument expressive of a depend- 
ence upon Divine Will, as each understood it; but, as 
‘“*Man proposes and God disposes,” both had to yield to the 
inevitable. 

The execution of Charles L, with its religious conse- 
quences, warned Lord Baltimore that he could only retain 
control of his Barony of Maryland by offering his territory 
as an asylum for people of all Christian denominations. 
Taking into his plans the shrewd politician, Captain William 
Stone, a former High Sheriff of Northampton County, Vir- 
ginia, he commissioned him Governor of Maryland, on con- 
dition that he should introduce five hundred colonists of 
British and Irish descent into his province; allowing two 
thousand acres to each person who should bring twenty col- 
onists. This land should be subject toa yearly rental of 
forty shillings to Lord Baltimore for the first seven years; 
for the next fourteen years, forty bushels of wheat, and 
thereafter one-twentieth of the yearly yield or profit, or, in 
lieu thereof, ten pounds sterling. 

An idea may be formed of the religious agitation pervad- 
ing the Province at this period of its history, and of the 
diffusive character of religious sects already present or pro- 
spective in the colony, from a law passed by the General 
Assembly, April 20, 1649, and confirmed by Lord Baltimore, 
in London, August 26, 1650. It is termed ‘“‘ An Act con- 
cerning Religion.” Among other measures, it provides that, 
“Tf any one should declare call or denominate in a reproach- 
ful manner or Way any person, a heretick, Scismatic, Idol- 
ator, puritan, Independent, Prespiterian, popish priest, 
Jesuite, Jesuited papist, Lutheran, Calvenist, Anabaptist, 
Brownist, Antimonian, Barrowist, Roundhead, Separatist or 
any other name or terme in a reproachful manner relating 
to matter of Religion shall for every such Offence forfeit ten 
shillings, one half to be paid to the person to whom such 
_ reproachful words are used.” ‘“ And whereas the enforcing 
of the conscience in matters of Religion hath frequently 
VoL, xv1.—14 
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fallen out to be of dangerous Consequence in those common- 
wealths where it hath been practised, and for the more quiett 
and peaceable government of this Province and the better to 
preserve mutual Love and amity amongst the Inhabitants 
thereof, Be it Therefore also by the Lord Proprietary with 
the advise and consent of this Assembly Ordereyd and 
enacted (except as in this present Act is before Declared 
and sett forth), that no person whatsoever within this Prov- 
ince, professing to believe in Jesus Christ shall from hence- 
forth be any waies troubled Molested or discountenanced 
for his or her religion nor in the free exercise thereof, nor 
any way compelled to the beliefe or exercise of any other 
Religion against his or her consent soe as they be not un- 
faithfull to the Lord Proprietary or molest or conspire against 
the civill Government established or to bee established in 
this Province under him or his heires.” 

This was the condition of the Province on the religious 
question when Richard Preston, Sr., came into it with his 
wife Margaret and children,—Richard the younger, James, 
Samuel, Naomy, and Margaret. Governor Stone was then 
in full power, and Richard Preston was one of those who sus- 
tained confidential relations with him. On July 15, 1651, 
the Governor issued to him this commission: ‘“‘ These are to 
authorize Mr. Richard Preston, Commander of the North 
side of Putuxent River, to grant warrants to the said Sur- 
veyor for the laying out of any convenient quantities of Land 
upon the said River on the North side thereof not formerly 
taken up, to any Adventurers that shall make their just title 
appear.” 

Richard Preston took up land on the north side of Patux- 
ent River, at that time part of Anne Arundel County, after- 
wards embraced in Calvert; and also on the south side of 
the river in St. Mary’s, for himself, wife, children, and about 
seventy colonists. In the autumn of 1651,the English Par- 
liament being advised that the Maryland colony was favor- 
able toa royal ruler, appointed commissioners with authority 
to enforce obedience and reduce the Province to submission ; 
and on March 29, 1652, Governor Stone was formally deposed 
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and the government placed in control of six Maryland com- 
missioners,—‘* Robert Brooke Esq., Col. Francis Yardley, 
Mr. Job Chandler, Capt. Edward Windham, Mr. Richard 
Preston and Lieut. Rich* Banks.” 

A few months later, Captain Stone having agreed to sub- 
mit to Parliament, he was reappointed Governor, and Thomas 
Hatton, Robert Brooke, Captain John Price, Job Chandler, 
Colonel Francis Yardley, and Richard Preston were com- 
missioned as the Council of the Province. 

On December 2, 1652, Governor Stone deputized Richard 
Preston, “ one of the Council and Commander north of the 
Putuxent, to appoint officers to draft one able man out of 
seven with arms and ammunition and provision for 30 days, 
to meet at Mattapania on Putuxent by the 20" of the 
month.” 

This was for an expedition against the Indians, but was 
not executed, as the Puritans of Providence, having made a 
treaty of peace with their own Indian neighbors, refused to 
fight the southern savages of St. Mary’s County. 

For about two years the Parliamentary Provincial Gov- 
ernment was undisturbed; during which time Richard 
Preston was also one of the judges of the Provincial Court 
held at St. Mary’s. 

In this domain the Puritan element represented by Pres- 
ton, Brooke, Fuller, Durand, Strong, and Lloyd predomi- 
nated, showing the ascendency of that religious phase in all 
departments of the government through those years. In 
1654, Lord Baltimore made another effort to gain control 
by insisting that all landholders should take the oath of 
fidelity to him as Proprietor, and submit to his terms of 
rental or suffer confiscation of their lands. After a year of 
controversy without agreement, Captain Stone, the compro- 
mise Governor, attempted by force of arms to compel sub- 
mission to Baltimore. He was resisted by the Puritan party, 
defeated in a short, sharp battle near the Severn River, taken 
prisoner, tried, and condemned to death for “rebellion 
against the lawful government of the Province.” 

We may judge of the ability and political tact of the sub- 
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ject of this sketch from the fact that he held official position 
in the Province almost continuously during his residence, 
under all of the differing administrations. He represented 
Lord Baltimore, the Parliament, and the people. 

Living on the north side of Patuxent River, between the 
older Catholic interests centring in the lower county of St. 
Mary’s and the Puritan colony northward on the Severn, in 
their own especial county of Providence, he, probably, as 
a fair-minded man, apprehended the errors of both, and, 
as peace-maker, sought the truth on middle ground, finally 
taking refuge in the Quaker fold. During the controversial 
period immediately preceding the decisive battle at Severn 
River, the Provincial Assembly was held at his house; he 
was elected Speaker, and the public records were placed in 
his custody. They were not, however, well defended, for, 
shortly after, those records, and also arms and ammunition 
belonging to himself and others, were captured by a small 
squad of Captain Stone’s soldiers. At a subsequent court, 
held December 26, 1655, an attachment was granted for 
“Mr. Richard Preston on the estate of Cap‘ W™ Stone to 
be liable to satisfy unto the said Rich* Preston the sum of 
Twenty-nine pounds ten shillings sterling for Gunns and 
Ammunition taken from his house by Josias Fendall one 
of Capt Stone’s Officers and Accomplices in the last Re- 
bellion, if the General Provincial Court shall so deter- 
mine.” 

The Province continued about three years in control of 
the Parliamentary party, Preston still continuing to repre- 
sent his constituents, until April, 1658, when, at the General 
Assembly held at St. Leonard’s, there was a confirmation of 
the agreement that had been made “between Cap‘ Josias 
Fendall and Philip Calvert on behalf of Lord Baltimore, 
and Cap* W™ Fuller and Mr. Richard Preston, to surrender 
the government of the said province to his Lordship’s 
Officers.” 

Soon after this change of administration, Richard Preston 
and his son-in-law, William Berry, were fined for harboring 
Josiah Cole and Thomas Thurston, two travelling Quaker 
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preachers, who had been expelled from the Province for dis- 
regarding some of the conditions of an act of Assembly. 

There is no evidence that he then acknowledged mem- 
bership with that religious body, but his sense of justice 
prompted him to shield the unfortunate, and a better ac- 
quaintance with them and their tenets led him to adopt their 
teachings. However it may be accounted for, and strange 
as it may seem, the Quaker Society of Maryland was re- 
cruited from the Puritan ranks. 

Among the families which gave strength and political in- 
fluence to that movement in its infancy in the Province were 
those of Preston, Fuller, Thomas, Berry, Parrott, and others 
of like prominence in the Puritan Church. 

It has been charged that the Quakers were persecuted in 
Maryland on account of their religion, but the records prove 
this to be incorrect. The only persons made liable to dis- 
franchisement or other punishment by reason of any partic- 
ular religious opinion, at any period of Maryland history, 
were infidels, Jews, and Roman Catholics. The laws which 
the Quakers refused to obey were those relating to personal 
service in defence of the government and the requirement 
of an oath of allegiance and fidelity to the Proprietor, which 
applied alike to all persons without discrimination. The 
sole bearing of those laws was self-preservation, without 
any concern for religious predilections or with any desire to 
suppress heresy, differing in this respect from the Church of 
England rule of Virginia and the Puritan Church domina- 
tion of Massachusetts Bay as to Quakers. But, on the other 
hand, when the Puritans were at the height of their power 
in Maryland, they not only disfranchised, for a time, all 
those who should profess the Roman Catholic religion, but 
endeavored also the withdrawal of government protection 
from them. The charge as to the religious persecution of 
Quakers in Maryland is groundless. 

The order of July 23, 1659, against Quakers is in the fol- 
lowing words: ‘ Upon consideration had of the disturbance 
in the civil and military part of the government by the 
Quakers,—orders as followeth, viz.: Whereas it is too 
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well known in the Province that there have of Jate been sev- 
eral vagabonds and idle persons known by the name of 
Quakers that have presumed to come into this Province as 
well dissuading the people from complying with the military 
discipline in this time of danger, as also from giving testi- 
mony, or being Jurors in causes between party and party, 
or bearing any Office in the Province, to the no small dis- 
turbance of the Laws and civil government thereof. And, 
that the keeping and detaining them as prisoners hath 
brought so great a charge upon this Province, the Governor 
and Council taking it into their consideration have thought 
fit to appoint and do hereby for the prevention of the like 
inconveniences for the time to come, require and command 
all and every the Justices of the Peace of the Province that 
so soon as they shall have notice that any of the aforesaid 
vagabonds or idle persons shall again presume to come into 
this Province they forthwith cause them to be apprehended 
and whipped from constable to constable until they be sent 
out of the Province.” Richard Preston, Justice of the 
Peace, Burgess of Calvert County, and member of Assem- 
bly, must have been in some measure a party to such legis- 
lation by virtue of his tenure of office; but, as the records 
of the Assembly held February 28, 1659, show that he was 
excused from attendance at that session, being on a visit to 
England, he may have been absent at the July session, when 
the “Order against Quakers” was passed. In this connec- 
tion it is of interest to note that in 1688, Thomas Thurston, 
probably the same who was expelled from the Province in 
1659, was a member of the Lower House of Assembly, and, 
being a Quaker, was excused from taking the usual oath of 
fidelity ; and in 1692 one Thomas Thurston held the gov- 
ernment position of principal military officer in Baltimore 
County. 

In 1663, Charles Calvert, Governor of Maryland, in a 
letter to his father, Lord Baltimore, at London, alludes to 
Richard Preston, the “great Quaker,” as having sent a 
“ Runlett of Tobacco” for “a token” to his Lordship. It is 
evident that Preston, with a Penn-like diplomacy, used his 
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influence in high places for the benefit of his brethren in 
the faith. 

Richard Preston, Sr., continued to represent Calvert 
County in the Provincial Assembly until his death, in 1666, 
and for some years was Speaker of the Lower House. 

After his death, his son, Richard Preston, Jr., the father 
of Samuel, of Philadelphia, became a member of the As- 
sembly, representing, first, Dorchester, and, subsequently, 
Calvert County. 

Samuel Preston’s father died in 1669, and his mother, 
Margaret, married the widower William Berry, a prominent 
Quaker citizen of Calvert County, whose first wife was a 
daughter of Richard Preston, Sr. By this marriage William 
Berry became the stepfather as well as uncle of Samuel 
Preston, the only child of Richard, Jr., and Samuel became 
an inmate of his family until he came of age, when he prob- 
ably took formal possession of the plantation on Patuxent 
River, left to him by the will of his grandfather Richard, 
which had been in the occupancy of Benjamin Lawrence. 

James and Samuel, the other sons of Richard Preston, 
Sr., I have been unable to definitely trace. Rebecca and 
Sarah, the two younger daughters, who were born after 
their parents’ arrival in Maryland, married, respectively, 
Lovelace Gorsuch and Edward Pinder, the latter serving 
several years as Sheriff of Dorchester County. 

The children of the second marriage of Samuel Preston’s 
mother were Benjamin, Joseph, and Richard, all of whom 
died young, and Thomas, born in 1678, who married Sarah 
Godard. This was the one called in the will of Samuel 
Preston, of Philadelphia, “ my dear brother Thomas Berry.” 
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A LETTER OF MISS REBECCA FRANKS, 1778. 
CONTRIBUTED BY HENRY F. THOMPSON. 


[The following letter of Miss Rebecca Franks, a daughter of David 
Franks, to Mrs. Paca, née Anne Harrison,:the second wife of William 
Paca, of Wye Island, Talbot County, Maryland, and a delegate to Con- 
gress, is interesting, as it treats of social life in Philadelphia the winter 
preceding the evacuation of the city by the British. It was forwarded 
to Mrs. Paca by Edward Tilghman, who was “ out on his parole,” with 
a package containing “six gauze handkerchiefs, two small pieces of 
gauze, and two sets of coloured ribbons.” The “smart beau” of the 
text may have been Colonel Sir Henry Johnson, who commanded Stony 
Point at the time it was captured by General Wayne, and who Miss 
Franks subsequently married. The original is preserved in the collection 
of the Maryland Historical Society.—Ep. PENNA. Maa. ] 


Dear Nancy,—You may see the above is not my writing 
a very smart beau, I assure you wrote it, but not being 
acquainted with your disposition was afraid to go on. 

I expected ere this to have had an answer to the letter, I 
wrote by Betty Tilghman. What is your excuse. I hope 
’tis want of opportunity and not inclination. 

You can have no idea of the life of continued amusement 
I live in. I can scarce have a moment to myself. I have 
stole this while everybody is retired to dress for dinner. I 
am but just come from under Mr. J. Black’s hands and 
most elegantly am I dressed for a ball this evening at 
Smith’s where we have one every Thursday. You would 
not Know the room ’tis so much improv’d. 

I wish to Heaven you were going with us this evening to 
judge for yourself. I spent Tuesday evening at Sir W™ 
Howes where we had a concert and Dance. I asked his 
leave to send you a Handkerchief to show the fashions. He 
very politely gave me permission to send anything you 
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wanted, tho’ I told him you were a Delegate’s Lady. I 
want to get a pair of Buckles for your Brother Joe. 

If I can’t, tell him to be in the fashion he must get a pair 
of Harness ones. The Dress is more ridiculous and pretty 
than anything that ever I saw—great quantity of different 
coloured feathers on the head at a time besides a thousand 
other things. The Hair dress’d very high in the shape, 
Miss Vining’s was the night we returned from Smiths—the 
Hat we found in your Mother’s Closet wou’d be of a proper 
size. I have an afternoon cap with one wing—tho’ I assure 
you I go less in the fashion than most of the Ladies—no 
being dress’d without a hoop. B. Bond makes her first ap- 
pearance tonight at the rooms. 

No loss for partners, even I am engaged to seven different 
gentlemen for you must know ’tis a fix’d rule never to 
dance but two dances at a time with the same person. Oh 
how I wish Mr. P. wou’d let you come in for a week or two 
—tell him I’ll answer for your being let to return. I know 
you are as fond of a gay life as myself—you’d have an op- 
portunity of rakeing as much as you choose either at Plays, 
Balls Concerts or Assemblys. I’ve been but 3 evenings 
alone since we mov’d to town. I begin now to be almost 
tired. Tell Mrs. Harrison she has got a gentleman in her 
house, who promises me not to let a single thing in it be 
hurt and I’m sure he’ll keep his word—the family she left 
in it still remain. I had a long conversation about you the 
other evening with John Saunders. He is just the same 
as when you knew him—two or three more of your old 
acquaintances are in town such as Prideaux & Jock De- 
Lancy they often ask after you. Is Mrs. White with you. 
I long to hear all that concerns you. Do pray try to get an 
opportunity. The clock is now striking four, and Moses is 
just going out to dinner—quite the Congress hours. Moses 
wrote to your Mother about her house six weeks ago. Did 
she get the letter. All your Philadelphia friends well and 
desire their loves—Mine to all in Maryland. 

When you see the Miss Tilghmans, tell them I never hear 
a new song or piece of music that I dont wish them to 
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have it. I must go finish dressing as I’m engaged out to 
Tea. 
God bless you. 


B. F. 
Thursday 
Feb’ 26, ’78. 


I send some of the most fashionable Ribbon and Gauze 
have tried to get Joe’s Buckles in all the best shops, but in 
vain. B. Redman is here and sends her love. 
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A DIRECTORY OF FRIENDS IN PHILADELPHIA, 
1757-1760. 


[The following directory of Friends in Philadelphia is copied from 
an original MS. in the “ Pemberton Papers,” Vol. XIV., presented by 
Mr. Henry Pemberton to the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. It is 
endorsed “ An Account of Friends’ Families belonging to the Monthly 
Meeting of Philadelphia, and some few families not altogether in Unity, 
visited by Daniel Stanton and John Pemberton. Began in 1757 and 
finished in 1760.” Upwards of five hundred and fifty names appear on 
the list —Ep. PENNA. Maa.] 


On the Southward of the City Bounds. 
Susannah Scarrett, south side of South street. 


In Second Street. 
Luke Morris, 
Widow Moore (widow Siddons’ daughter), 
Daniel Jamison’s wife, 
Moses Mendenhall, 
Joseph Wharton, 
Joseph Johnson, and his sister and children, 
Anthony Morris Jun’. 


At Wicaco and other Streets thereabouts. 
John Hart, 
William Clifton, 
John Lawton, 
William Jarvis’s wife, 
Widow Moore, 
John Wharton, 
Margaret Carpenter and two sons, 
Samuel Davis, 
William Garwood’s wife, 
George Wood, at Brockden’s place, 
George Adam’s wife, 
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Richard Renshaw and children, 
Joseph Lownes, 
George Gray’s wife, at the Ferry. 


John Brown, in Water street, between Pine and South 
streets. 
John Goodwin’s, Pine street, between Front and Second 
streets, 
In Lombard Street. 


Aquila Roberts, . ‘ . \ between Second and 
Samuel Minshall, . ‘ ‘ Third streets. 


William Crabb; Robert Smith’s wife there. 


In the Squares between Pine and Spruce Streets, from the Water- 
side. 

Nehemiah Allen, 

Joseph Richardson, 

Thomas Robinson, and . 

John Erwin’s children, . 


Water street. 


James Moore (west side Water street). 


Daniel Offley, . ‘ ° 

Isaac Garrigues,_. ° ° } Front street, west side. 
Widow Pole, . 

Joseph Yarnall,_. , . | Spruce, between Front 
Joshua Humphreys, . . and Second streets. 


Joseph Marshall, 


William Griffiths, . \ east side Second street. 


William Fishbourne, . , 

Robert Strettle, ‘ . , Pine, between Front and 
Samuel Wetherill, his. , Second streets. 
cousin Sam. there, 

eoaanee minaade, y ; * { between Second and 
Widow Armitt, Third streets 

Mary Powell, . : 
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Joseph Reynolds, 
Charles Townsend, . 
Samuel Richards, . ‘ . ¢ in Spruce street. 


Jacob Carver, 
Widow House, 


John Drinker, 

Blathwaite Jones’ wife, 

Thomas Hood’s widow there. 

Isaac Jenkinson, Pine street Second and Third streets. 
Susannah Hinton, in Fourth street. 

Elizabeth Gardiner, in Eighth street. 


In the Squares between Spruce and Walnut Streets, from the 
Water Westward. 


Benjamin Mifflin, \ 

Abraham Mason, Water street. 

Mary Bringhurst, ‘ ’ 

Widow Griffiths, . . ‘ } east side Front street. 
Samuel Neave, ; , 


Joshua Fisher, ‘ 
Deborah Cordery and sister, , 
John Mifflin Jr., . 
Jonathan Evans, 


west side Front street. 


William Pusey, 


John Faries, \ on the Dock. 


Mary Lisle, east side Second street. 


Josiab Sharrold, . . . ) 

James Lownes, 

Henry Lisle, ; 

Hannah Lloyd, , + in Second street. 
James Wharton, 





Abel Janney, Mifflin’s alley, ‘ 
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Elizabeth Carr, ‘ ‘ 
William Dilworth, . , . | Walnut street, between 


Hannah Peters and her son in \ Second and Third 
law, Dilworth and wife, streets. 
Mary Drinker and daughter, . 


Joseph Thomas, . : ‘ \ 
Daniel Williams, _ , on the Dock. 


Robert Proud, . : . ta between Third 


William Brown, 
Friends’ Almahouse, and Fourth streets. 


Silas Pryor, in Fifth street. 


In the Squares between the Water, Walnut, and Chestnut Streets 
to East side of Second Street. 


Reese Meredith, Walnut and Water streets. 


Thomas Wharton, next the ) 
water, . . . 

Hannah ee} 

C. & T. Moon there, 

Widow Edwards, 

Benjamin Gilbert, . 

Joseph Coleman, , ‘ 

Joseph King, . ° ° o J 


. in Water street. 





William Curry’s wife, east side Front street. 


William Coleman, . : ° 
Benjamin Peters, } 


John Reynell, . ° ‘ 
John Armitt, . , : . \ Front street, west side. 
Joseph Richardson, , 
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E. H. & E. Moode, . 

John Baldwin, . ; 
John Fisher, . ‘ , ‘ J 
Thomas Ackley, ° 


Mordecai Yarnall, 

Samuel Wharton, , 

Samuel Morris Jr., . ‘ ‘ Second street, east side. 
James James, . 

Widow Gregory and danghter, 


Hugh Forbes, E. Thomas _— 
Thomas Hopkins, 


Chestnut street, south 


Mary Wharton, . ° , | 
side. 


\ Norris’s alley. 


Sarah Green, . 
John Sitez, 
William Clothier, 
James Con, 


Morris’s alley. 


William Starr, Walnut street. 


In the Squares between the Waterside and Walnut Street and 
Chestnut Street, Westward. 


Widow Jones, , ‘ . 
William Topham, 

John Stagg, : 

Rachel Pemberton, . 

James Pemberton, 

Owen Jones, . , ° on west side Second 
Jacob Jones, . . ‘ 7 street. 

Jacob Lewis, . ‘ 
Thomas Hallowell, and . 
N. Goforth there, 

Ann Page, 

Thomas Stretch, 





4 


Moses Foster, . , ‘ , on west side of Second 
\ street. 


Tho* & W™ Lightfoot, 
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William Robinson, . “A 
Joseph Lownes Jr., ‘ 
Samuel Lewis, , . 
Jacob Miller and sister, . 
Thomas Parker and mother, \ 
John Hallowell, ‘ 
William Renstead, ‘ 
Caleb Hugh’s (Grace Coffin 
there), . ‘ ° . ‘ 
John Burden, . 





Samuel Bettle, 
John Hood, 


} 


Jonathan Hood, 


Ann Rakestraw and_ the \ 
Widow Taylor there, . 

James Whitecall, : > 

Joseph Ogden ane Hughes 
there), . ° 

John Guest, . 

Benj. Kendall (J. J enkineon 
there), . ‘ ‘ : 


John Jones, 

Samuel Garrigues, . 
Joseph Hallowell, 
John Garrigues, 
Mary Peters, . 
Christopher Marshall, 
William Hudson, 
Samuel Howell, 


> 





‘-7 


Israel Pemberton, 
Alexander Seaton, . 
John Elliott, 


. in Carter’s alley. 


by the tan-yards on the 
Dock. 


Walnut street. 


south side of Chestnut 
street, between Second 
and Third streets. 


south side of Chestnut 
street. 


Rebecca Binhall, Fourth street, east side. 


Michael Sisk, Walnut street. 
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David Evans, Rethond Jones 
there, . . . : ; \ Fourth street, west. 
Rees Thomas’s daughters, 


Charles Norris, Chestnut street. 

Job Walker’s wife and children, Walnut street. 
Robert Tempest’s wife, Walnut above Fifth street. 
Moses Musgrove, in Seventh street. 


In the Squares between Chestnut Street and Market Street, from 
the Water Westward. 


Joseph Saunders, 


Josiah Bettle, . : , ; \ east side of Water street. 
White Massey, ‘ 


Widow Bowman, west side of Water street. 


James Rook, . ; , ‘ 

John Morrison, his mother 
and brother, 

Samuel Hampton, . 

Israel Howell, . 

Benjamin Hough, . . ‘ 

Nathaniel Allen’s wife and 
children, 


' east side of Front street. 





Joseph Morris, ; ° 
Widow Hoodt, ‘ , : } in Front street, east side. 
Sarah Mifflin, widow Jno., 


Francis Richardson, 
Deborah Claypoole, . 
Widow Paschall, . , ‘ Market street, south side. 
Esther Mifflin and daughter, . j 
Sarah Hyde and sister, 
VoL. Xv1.—15 








a 


hig ee Raa aan alfa 


| ne eee 


James Wagstaff, . . —_— 
W? Savery, ‘ : 
Widow Brientnall, 
Jonathan Zane, 
Thomas Williams, . 
William Trotter, 
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John Hill, , ° . » J 


in Second street, on the 
east side. 


Widow Lancaster, in Blackhorse alley. 
Widow Reading, Sarah Allen there. 


Joseph Davis, . , ; _— 
William Peters, 

James Stephens, 

John Cummins, 

Benjamin Paschall, . 

Spencer Trotter, . ‘ —_ 


Widow Trotter,  . . ak 
Joseph Stretch, 
Esther Class, . 
Joseph Trotter, 
John Jarvis, 

James Eddy, . 


John Benson, . , ; ; 7 

Widow Evans, Jos. Griftey 
there, . , , ‘ 

Joseph Maule, 

Richard Humphreys, 

Edw. Jones, Jno. and J. R. 
Perch there, 

John Walkinson, A. and s, 
Mott there, . 

John White, 

Joseph Parker, 





George Morrison, . > — 


in Chestnut street, on the 
north side. 


on the west side of Sec- 
- ond street. 


on the west side of Sec- 
ond street. 
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James Hendricks, 
James Truman, 
Widow Avis and son, 
John Thompson there, 
George Shoemaker, 


Samuel Emlen, 
Tacy Morris, . 
John Burr, 

Widow Hays, 

Jacob Shoemaker, . 
John Biddle, . 
Aquila Jones, . 
Charles Jones, 


Samuel Howell, 
Joseph Marriott, 
Widow Powell, 
Samuel Bissell, 
Widow Bissell, 
John Lownes, ; 
Obadiah Eldridge, . 


Joseph Way, . 
Hannah Hudson, 
Richard Wagstaffe, 
George Gray, . 
Widow Harper, 
Anthony Woodcock, 
John Thatcher, 
Simeon Warner, 


Mary Evans and William 
Warner’s daughters, 
Widow Betterton, . 
Jeremiah Cresson, . 
Ellis Lewis, 

Lydia Bettle, . 

Content Nicholson, 


r | in Elbow lane. 


on the south side of 
Market street. 


on the east side of Third 
4 street. 


on the north side of 
Chestnut street. 


> in Strawberry alley. 
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Samuel Harford, . oe 
Patience Gray, ; 
John Cresson, ‘ ‘ 
John Case, . : ; . > in Strawberry alley. 
Enoch Flower, ° i 
Ann Widdifield, . , , 
Joshua Pearson, ; J 





Mary England, Trotter’s alley. 


on west side of Third 


Jonathan Shpencher, street 


Isaac Moss, . 
Joseph Rakestraw, . I 
on south side of Market 


Eden Haydock, street. 


Reuben Foster, ‘ 
Charles Brockden’s wile, J 


Joseph Howell, 
Peter Howard, 
E. and 8. Morris, ’ 
Anthony Benezet, . . : 5 
Caleb Evans, . 

Widow Evans and son, ‘ 
Isaac Lobdell, , . . J 


Hannah Ashburnham, in Fourth street. 


Widow Clarke, ‘ ) 
Mary White and Martha Owen, 
James Ennis’s wife and chil- | on west side of Fourth 
dren, . street. 
Whitehead and J on* Humph- 
reys, . ; 


on the north side of 
Chestnut street. 








Joseph Harmer, in Ranstead’s alley. 
John Bezor, in Petty’s alley. 


Charles Jenkins’s wife and chil- 
dren, ‘ 

Robert Lewis, . 

Margaret Ibeson and son, 


on south side of Market 
street, between Fourth 
and Fifth streets. 
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Edmund Winder’s wife, . 
William Luffburrow, 
Mary Lingard, 

Widow Miller, 

Anthony Siddens, . 


George Emlen, 

David Edwards, 
Widow Thomas, 
Joshua Hastings, 
Widow Edgerton there, 
Evan Peters, 
John Haynes, 


< 


John Potts, in Market street. 
Mary Biles, in Sixth street. 
Robert Hopkins, in Market street, between Sixth and 


Seventh streets. 


4 


> 





\in Fifth street. ; 
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on north side of Chestnut, 
between Fourth and 
Fifth streets. 


in Chestnut street, on the 
north side, between 
Fifth and Sixth streets. 


In the Squares between Market and Mulberry Streets, from the 
Water Westward. 


Thomas Clifford, 

James Carmault, 

James Wilson, 

John Milner, . ‘ 
Mathias Aspden, . ‘ 
Rebecca and Elizabeth Ra 
Martin Ashburn’s al 
Alice McColley there, 
William Fisher, 


. 7 


wle, 


Caleb Jones and Uriah Wool- 


man, ‘ 
Francis Rawle, 
Joshua Howell, 





on the east side of Water 
street. 


on the east side of Front 
street. 
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John Burden, . ‘ ‘ 

Widow Wisheart, . ‘ . | on west side of Front 
Richard Blackham, , . street. 

Samuel Sansom, . , , “p 





James Rickey, ' i 
Rebecca Jones there, \ P 
James Draper, ‘ 
Judah Foulke’s wife, . . | on west side of Front 

Mary Attmore, : ‘ eo street. 

Caleb Attmore, . ° ° 
Joseph Williams, . ° ‘ | 
James Sharp and mother, . J | 





James Pearson, ; ‘ es 
Thomas Robinson, . 
Samuel Griswold, 

Widow Dawson, ‘ 
Widow Gosnell and mother, . } in Pewterplatter alley. 
Thomas Hough, . ° , T 





Stephen Stapler, 
Mary Tongue and sister, 
William Davis, ‘ , oa 





Robert Parish, , ° , a Arch, between Front 
Samuel Bell, and Second streets. 


Widow Green, , ‘ ‘ : 

Leonard Haywood, . 

Joseph Sermon, 

John Head, 

Solomon Fussell, 

William Fussell, . ° on the east side of Sec- 

Margaret Thomas, son and F ond street. 
daughter, ° ° 

William Craigg, . ‘ ° ? 

Thomas Paschall, 

Widow Shute, 

Abraham Mitchell, . 




















— ¢ 
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Rachel Hilbourne, and . 

James Satherthwaite there, 

John Lynn, : ‘ ; 

Samuel Jacob’s wife and 
daughter, 

Joseph Saul, 

William Cooper, 

Samuel Grisley, 

John Test, 

Ruth Adams, . 

Benjamin Gibbs, 

Joseph Baker, 


Rebecca Steel, 
Henry Steel, 
Samuel Mickle, 
Widow Durborrow, 
Robert Worrell, 
Widow Lawrence, . 
Benjamin Hootton, . 
Joseph Johnson, 
John Drinker, Jr., . 
Mary Coates, . 


Elizabeth Harman and mother, 
David Bacon, . 
Thomas Davis, 
Sarah Lloyd, . 
Jonathan Carmault, 
Joseph Jacobs, 
Elizabeth Paschall, . 
David Dashler, 
Catherine Wistar, . 
Richard Wistar, 
Jane Nichols, . 
Widow Brockden, . 


eo 


4 











on north side of Market, 
between Front and 
Second streets. 


on the west side of Sec- 
ond street. 


on the north side of 
Market, between Sec- 
ond and Third streets. 
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Magdalen Brown, . 


Widow Siddens and daughter, 


Paul Kripner, . 
Widow Elfreth, 
Samuel Burge, 


Hugh Roberts, 

Sidney and Sarah Evans, 
Owen Roberts, Pi 
Joseph Boyd, . 


Joseph Styles, 
Widow Hart, 
Samuel Bryan, 
Samuel Head, . 


Richard Parker, 
Jeremiah Warder, . 
Samuel Evans, , 
Samuel Preston Moore, . 
Joseph Fox, 

Anthony Dashler, ‘ 
Jacob Shoemaker Senr., . 
Isaac Greenleaf, 

Ruben Haines, 

John Wistar, . 


Elizabeth Stephens, 
John Chandler, 
J. Hawksworth there, 


William Gardner, . 
Elizabeth Hawkins, 
Widow Duborrow, . 
“Widow of Arnold Coster, 
Mary Standley, 

Stephen Paschall, 


Harman Casdrop, 


Widow Foster and daughter, : 


Isaac Coarse, . 


3 


— 


- 2 


in Third street, on east 
side. 


in Church alley. 


in Mulberry street, on 
the south side. 


in Market, between Third 
f and Fourth streets. 





} in Fourth street. 


in Market, between 
+ Fourth and _ Fifth 
streets. 





\ in Fifth street. 


— ~~ mp — 











¢ 
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| Doughty Jones, in Market, between Sixth and Seventh 
{ streets. 
David Clarke, . . . 4 between Sixth and Sev- 
a Thomas Tilbury, . ‘ ‘ enth streets. 
\ Geo. Webster’s wife, ‘ 
Isaac Zane, . , : ‘ in Sixth and Market 
Davis Baisett,. . .  . streets. 
Widow Shawand . , . \ between Seventh and 
Mary Groth, . . . a Eighth streets. 
' 
In the Squares between Mulberry and Sassafras Streets, from the 
Water Westward. 
{ 
H Edward Penington, ‘ 
i Samuel Shoemaker, , . | Water street, on the east 
A Abel James, . : . , side. 
Robert Waln, . 
Widow Parrock and daughter, Water street, west side. 
William Callender, 
i Wanew Soweewn, east side of Front street. 
John Jones, 
William West, 
| 
i! Joseph Pemberton’s school, . ) 
| John Elton’s wife, . 
) Edward Brooks, 
Thomas Brooks, 
f Benjamin Shoemaker, . ; on the west side of Front 
Abraham Carlisle, . , - street. 
¢ Samuel Oldman, ‘ 
Widow Moore and daughter, ° 
Widow Warner, ‘ 
Rose Coates and daughter, a 
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Mary Taggart and sister, 
Thomas Fisher, ‘ 
John Gillingham, 

Widow Owen, . 
Jacob Cooper, , . 


Ann Thornton and scholars, . | 


Isaiah Bell, 

Joseph Chetham, 
Isaac Roberts, smith, 
Jeremiah Elfreth, 
Peter Miller’s wife, . 


Joseph Penyard, 
Martha Stackhouse, 
Isaac Bartram, 
Isaac Lincoln’s wife, 
Charles Lyon’s wife, 
Widow Brown, 
Joseph Warner, 
Peter Thompson, 
William Brown Jr., 
Henry Shute, . 
Isaac Cathrall, 
James Cassells, 
Nathaniel Brown, 


Jeremiah Elfreth Jr., 
William Atkinson, . 
William Waine, 
Sarah Halloway, 
Israel Cassell, . 


Anthony Morris, 
Paul Chandler, 
Samuel Morris, 
Thomas Say, 








\ 


on the north side of Mul- 
> berry, between Front 
and Second streets. 





. in Second street. 


in Sassafras, between 
| Front and Second 
streets. 





in Elfreth’s or Preston’s 
alley. 


west side of Second 


street. 























Benjamin Trotter, . 
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north side Mulberry, 
\ between Second and 


| Mary Feend, . Third streets. 
i Henry Cliffton, east side of Third street. 


Adam Eoey, 
John Moore, 


tween Second and 
Third streets. 


\ south side Sassafras, be- 


John Parrish, west side of Third street. 


Nathan Bewley, 
Joseph Wood, 
Moses Thomas, 


Third and Fourth 
streets. 


; e Cherry, between 


Joshua Mitchell, west side of Fourth street. 


Alexander Parker, . 
- Christian Thompson, 


Widow Shaw and children, 


Musgrove Evans, 


Benjamin Morgan, . 
Isaac Phipps, . 


Elizabeth Morris, 
Jas. Wood’s children, 


Richard Wood, ; 
Thomas Marshall, . 


Samuel Bonnell, 
John Jones, 


] Mary Wiley, . 


Joseph Davenport’s wife, 


Arthur Sackwerell, 
John Gilbert Sent., . 
John Gilbert Jr., 








) 


north side Mulberry, 
between Fourth and 
Fifth streets. 


\ in Cherry, between Fifth 
and Sixth streets. 


\ east side Water street. 


\ west side] Water street. 


. east side of Front street. 
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Samuel Hastings, ° 
Jeremiah Lynn and sisters, 
Samuel Crispin, 


Henry Casdrop’s wife, 

John Parrock, 

Robert Evans andthe . 
Widow of Joseph Williams, 
Hannah Parrock, ‘ 


Lawrence Rice, 
Joshua Emlen, 

John Hastings, 
John Marle, 

John Phipps, . 
John Coster, 
Edward James’ wife, 


William Norton, 
Robert Wilson, 


\ Front street, west side. 


.@ 


= 


, | north side Sassafras, be- 


tween Front and Sec- 
ond streets. 


‘ east side of Second street. 





sf 


David Coates’ wife, in Coates alley. 


David Wilson and two of the 


Drinkers there, 
Seymour Hart, 
Thomas Preston, 


Thomas Priestley’s wife and 


children, 
George Dilwyn, 
Widow Abbott, 


\ in Emlen’s alley. 


Vine, between Front and 
Second streets. 


Sassafras, between Sec- 
ond and Third streets. 


Ebenezer Robinson, in Second street. 
Robert Hugh and wife, Third street, east side. 


Isaac Roberts, . 
Edward Evans, 


\ Sassafras, between Third 


and Fourth streets. 


Jonathan Biles, Third street, west side. 
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On the Northward of the City bounds. 
John Biles, . ‘ ‘ . \ in Water street, above 


William Rakestraw, Vine street. 


In Front Street, between Vine and Callowhill Streets. 


Charles West, 
Charles West Jr. 


Lydia Cathcart, 


Widow Davis, . ‘ ‘ ‘ 
J. Hilderbrandt, 


Peter Bankson’s wife, 
James West. 


Rachel Hartley, Vine street. 
Widow Williams, late Rice, Second street. 
William Shipley, in Second street. 


James Arbuckle, . ° : Callowhill, between 
John Williams, \ Front and Second 
James Ratcliffe, streets. 

Samuel Noble, in Second street. 

Thomas Brown, 

T. Lenon’s wife, , : . 

Ab. Gardner, . ° ‘ ‘ ‘vane ateset. 


John Hood, 


Above Poole’s Bridge. 


Widow Estaugh, 
Thomas Williams’ wife, 
William Preston and 
Rebecca Warder there, 
Joseph Stinyard’s wife, 
Thos. Masterman. 
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At Kensington. 
Joseph Lynn, 
Henry Dennis, 
William Pearson, 
Samuel Fennimore, 
Isaac Dutton, 
William Vaune and wife, 
William Holton, 
Rowland Ellis, 
John Norris, Dennis there. 


Belonging to Fair Hill Meeting. 
Isaac Norris, 
Benjamin Mason, 
Joseph Jessup, 
Jonathan Mifflin, 
Hannah Harrison, 
Thomas Hood’s wife, 
William Shute, 
John Renshaw Senr., 
John Renshaw, Jr., 
John Hulme at Frankfort, 
Jacob Dubree, 
Hannah Dubree. 


On the other Side of Schuylkill. 


Widow of Jonathan Edwards, 
William Warner, 

Isaac Warner, 

Arnold Warner, 

Euronica Warner, 

Jane Widows, 

Leonard Fell. 


Daniel Cooper at the Ferry opposite the city, on the Jersey 
shore. 
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WILHELM, BARON INNHAUSEN AND KNYPHAUSEN. 


To the majority of Americans the name of the Baron Wil- 
liam Knyphausen is so associated with the troops he com- 
manded that it naturally awakens in their minds recollections 
of stories handed down from days of bitter strife, when the 
word “ Hessian” seemed but another mode of expressing 
that of plunder! plunder! plunder! So it sounded to the 
ears of Philadelphians on that dark day of September, 1777, 
when Howe and his German auxiliaries took possession of 
the city. While the conduct of some of the rank and file 
under Knyphausen furnished grounds for the charges that 
have been brought against the Hessians, it was not applicable 
to all, as we know from the fact that many of them availed 
themselves of the first opportunity that offered of quitting 
the service of their sovereign without ceremony and settling 
in this country, where they became good and industrious 
citizens. That they differed in character is not surprising 
when we remember that some were compelled to serve, 
while others were induced to enlist by representing to them 
that America was a perfect “land of promise,” overflowing 
with riches, and that no objection would be made to the 
plundering of people who were in rebellion against their 
king. Nor should these charges be applied to the officers, 
who, as a rule, were men of education and position, widely 
separated by social rank from the men they commanded. 
It is true they were soldiers by profession, but they were 
not soldiers of fortune who had voluntarily hired themselves 
to serve a foreign power. They simply served their superi- 
ors, and endeavored to support with their swords the ruling 
houses to which they bore allegiance. It was but natural 
that in doing this they should have excited the bitter hatred 
of men fighting for their liberties, and it is certain that 
nothing so united the colonies in their demand for inde- 
pendence as the course pursued by Great Britain of en- 
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deavoring to conquer them with the aid of foreign troops. 
These facts, however, did not alter the individual character- 
istics of the men who were thus employed, and after a cen- 
tury has softened the bitterness which a performance of 
their professional services excited, there is no reason why 
we should continue to ignore the personal qualities of men 
whose names are a part of our country’s history. 

To Von Knyphausen’s career little attention has been paid, 
and there does not appear to have been any wish to do him 
injustice by those who have written on the subject of the 
Revolution. The letters and papers necessary for a proper 
understanding of his character, if they exist, are in Ger- 
many, and have never been published. Bancroft, whose 
residence abroad gave him better opportunities than any 
other American historian has enjoyed, and who probably 
had authority for the opinion he formed, wrote, next to 
General Heister “stood Lieutenant-General Knyphausen, 
remarkable for taciturnity and reserve, one of the best offi- 
cers in the Landgrave’s service, of rare talents in his profes- 
sion, with a kindly nature, and the accomplishments of a 
man of honor.” Jones, the Tory historian of New York, 
said, “ When Knyphausen took command of the city of 
New York he was in high esteem as a good soldier, an ex- 
perienced general, an honest man, of easy access, and of 
great humanity.” 

Wilhelm, Baron Innhausen and Knyphausen, was born 
in Liitzberg, Germany, November 4, 1716. His father was 
colonel in a German regiment under the Duke of Marl- 
borough. He was educated at Berlin, and entered the mil- 
itary service in 1734. By 1775 he had risen to the rank of 
general, and in 1776 came to this country as second in com- 
mand of the Hessian troops under General de Heister, 
whom he succeeded. 

He arrived in America towards the latter part of October, 
1776, bringing with him the second division of Hessians, 
the regiment of Waldeckers, one thousand strong, the Sec- 
ond Foot, and the Third Light Dragoons, These troops 
were promptly transferred from Staten Island to a point 
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near New Rochelle, where Knyphausen remained, covering 
Howe’s base of supplies, until after the battle of White 
Plains, when he advanced to the northern end of New York 
Island. He led the column that was to make the attack on 
Fort Washington from the north on November 16, and while 
the opposition he met with prevented him from arriving on 
the ground until the place was about to surrender, his con- 
duct was such that the captured fort was re-named in his 
honor and was placed under his command. 

He does not appear to have taken an active part in the 
Jersey campaign that followed the surrender of Fort Wash- 
ington and Fort Lee, but the regiment that bore his name 
was one of those captured by Washington at Trenton on 
Christmas, 1776. The following year he commanded a 
division of Howe’s army on its way from the Head of Elk 
to Brandywine. On the morning of September 11 he 
moved forward from Kennett Square to Chadd’s Ford, the 
duty assigned to him being to command the attention of the 
American army stationed there while Howe should cross 
the stream above its forks and attack Washington’s right. 
The following anecdote regarding Knyphausen on that 
morning has been preserved in the neighborhood: As he 
was moving down the road leading to the ford, a Quaker 
woman of English birth came forward and exclaimed, “Oh, 
my dear man, do not go down there, for George Washing- 
ton is on the other side of the stream, and he has all this 
world with him.” ‘“ Never mind, madam,” replied Knyp- 
hausen, “I have all the other world with me.” Knyphausen 
was entirely successful in the object he had in view, and 
held the attention of the Americans until Howe had gained 
@ position on their right, when both advanced and compelled 
Washington to retire. 

When Howe took possession of Philadelphia, Knyp- 
hausen was left at Germantown, where he commanded the 
troops posted along the line of School Lane, west of the 
main street. At the time of the battle, on October 4, these 
troops were moved forward to support those that Washing- 
ton had attacked and driven from Mount Airy, and it was 
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while leading one of these brigades that the British general 
Agnew was killed. When Howe withdrew his troops from 
Germantown and quartered them in Philadelphia, Knyp- 
hausen, for a time, occupied the house of General Cadwal- 
ader, on Second Street. He was described by a resident of 
the city to Watson, the annalist, as being “ German in ap- 
pearance, always very polite in bowing to respectable citizens 
in the streets, not tall, but slender and straight. His features 
were sharp and martial, and he was very honorable in his 
dealings.” He had a strange way of spreading his butter 
on his bread with his thumb that caused some comment, 
but the following anecdote from the “ Diary of Deborah Lo- 
gan,” recorded on the authority of Charles Thomson, leaves 
no doubt regarding his scrupulous honesty : 

“When Major André was with the British army in Phil- 
adelphia during the Revolutionary war he was quartered 
at the house of Dr. Franklin, who had left in it much fur- 
niture and his library. When the enemy were about to 
evacuate the city, Monsieur Du Simitiére, a well-known 
Italian gentleman attached to science and the fine arts, and 
well acquainted with André, waited upon him to take leave 
and to solicit his interest in their preservation, if any irregu- 
larities should ensue upon their leaving the city. He found 
the major in the library busily employed in packing up some 
books and placing them among his own baggage, particu- 
larly a very scarce and valuable work in French,—a present 
(if I remember) from Louis XVI., King of France, to the 
Philosophical Society,—of many volumes in quarto. It 
was the Jesuits’ account of China and their translations of 
Chinese literature, published after their expulsion from 
China and return to France. Du Simitiére said he was 
shocked at the procedure, and told him, in order that he 
might make the inference, of the strictly just and honorable 
conduct of the Hessian, General Knyphausen, with respect 
to General Cadwalader’s house and property, which had 
been in his possession. He sent for the agent of General 
Cadwalader, and, giving him an inventory which he had 
caused his steward to make out upon obtaining possession, 
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desired him to observe that all was left as they had found it, 
even to some wine in the cellar, every bottle of which was 
left, and also paid the agent rent for the time he had been 
in the house. But the recital of the German general’s hon- 
esty made no impression on the major, who carried off the 
books. I understood that the books had been sent to Dr. 
Franklin’s care, and had not yet been placed in the library 
of the Philosophical Society.” 

Knyphausen was with Howe when he marched against 
Washington at Chestnut Hill, vainly threatening to capture 
him and his army, or to drive them in confusion over the 
Alleghanies. In the retreat from Philadelphia across Jersey 
Knyphausen commanded the advance, and as the baggage 
was sent ahead of the army to secure it from the attack of 
the Americans, it came under his charge, and he did not 
participate in the battle of Monmouth. 

In the same year that Philadelphia was evacuated he, in con- 
junction with Cornwallis, conducted an extensive foraging ex- 
pedition into Westchester County, New York, and in Decem- 
ber, 1779, when Clinton assumed command of the expedition 
against Charleston, he left Knyphausen in command of the 
city of New York. In January, 1780, he sent a detachment 
across the Hudson on the ice at Paulus Hook, and another 
from Staten Island over the Raritan. The former captured 
a company at Newark, while the latter took two majors, two 
captains, and forty-two privates prisoners, and burned some 
buildings in Elizabethtown. 

In June of the same year he again crossed from Staten 
Island to Elizabethtown Point with five thousand men to 
encourage a mutinous spirit which he understood existed in 
the American army. As they advanced towards Elizabeth- 
town they were fired upon by some militia, and the British 
general Sterling, who led the troops, received a fatal wound. 
He was carried to the rear, and Knyphausen at once took 
his place at the front. ‘A mutinous spirit,” says Steadman, 
the English historian, “had certainly discovered itself 
among the soldiers of the American army, but arose from 
distress, and not from disaffection. The British commander 
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experienced a grievous disappointment. Instead of being 
received in the Jerseys as friendly, the militia very gallantly 
turned out to oppose them. During the march from Eliza- 
bethtown to Connecticut Farms, a distance of only seven 
miles, they were annoyed by parties of militia the whole 
way. When the British troops approached Springfield, a 
detachment from that army which was represented to be 
mutinous was seen drawn up in force on the other side of 
the river to dispute their passage.” 

The militia turned out from all quarters, and from behind 
every hedge and tree poured a murderous fire into the Brit- 
ish columns. Nevertheless, the troops under Knyphausen 
pushed on. The village of Connecticut Farms was destroyed 
by fire, and in the affray the wife of the Reverend Caldwell, 
a chaplain in the American army, was killed. “ The tragi- 
cal fate of Mrs, Caldwell,” says Irving, “ produced almost 
as much excitement through the country as that which had 
been caused a preceding year by the massacre of Miss 
McCrea ;” but, adds Carrington, “like that event, however 
sad, it could not be charged to the account of the British 
commander.” Knyphausen continued his advance to within 
half a mile of Springfield, but finding the country fully 
aroused, he determined to retire, and, Steadman says, it was 
only the fear that his retirement would be looked upon as a 
flight that prevented him from recrossing to Staten Island. 
General Carrington says, however, that, having learned of 
the capture of Charleston, and knowing that Clinton was re- 
turning to New York, he determined to remain where he 
was,—on the Jersey side of the Raritan,—knowing that it 
would be a good base from which to strike at Morristown. 
Certain it is that no sooner had Clinton arrived than such 
attempt was made, but, owing to the skilful manceuvres of 
the Americans, the British were unable to accomplish their 
object, and, after burning the town of Springfield, they re- 
crossed to Staten Island. 

This was the last expedition of special note in which we 
know Knyphausen to have been engaged. He remained in 
America until the close of the war, and returned to Europe 
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in the same vessel as Clinton. “ Bodily infirmity and the 
loss of an eye,” says one writer, “ caused his retirement in 
1782, when he returned to Europe, having, as he said, 
achieved neither glory or advancement.” Towards the end 
of his life Knyphausen became military governor of Cassel, 
where he died December 7, 1800. 

The portrait of General Knyphausen is the reproduction 
of a carte-de-visite, taken from an original in the possession 
of the family. It was obtained through Mr. J. G. Rosen- 
garten, by the kindness of Captain O. von Verschuer, from 
Lieutenant Baron von Knyphausen, the lineal descendant of 
General Knyphausen. In his letter, Lieutenant von Knyp- 
hausen says, ‘‘ The General was buried in the old military 
cemetery at Cassel, but that was abandoned, and the monu- 
ment was removed to an island near Castle Liitzburg, in 
East Friesland, Hanover, the family estate, where the por- 
trait is also preserved.” On the back of the carte-de-visite 
Lieutenant von Knyphausen has written, “Gen. Wilh. 
Fryherr of Innhausen and Knyphausen, Chief of the 
Hessians in the war between England and the United States 
1777-1783.” 
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Aotes. 


CoLoRS OF THE PHILADELPHIA AssociaToRS.—The Independent 
Advertiser, of Boston, Massachusetts, of February 1, 1748, contains the 
following “DEVICEs and Mortros painted on some of the Silk Colours 
of the Regiments of Associators in and near Philadelphia.” 

I. A Lion erect a naked Scymeter in one Paw, the other holding the 
Pennsylvania Scutcheon. Motto, Pro Patria. 

II. Three Arms, wearing different Linnen, ruffled, plain and chequ’d ; 
the Hands oe by grasping each the other’s Wrist, denoting the 
Union of all Ranks. Motto, Chita Virtus valet. 

III. An Eagle, the Emblem of Victory descending from the Skies. 
Motto, A Deo Victoria. 

IV. The Figure of Liberty sitting on a Cube, holding a Spear with 
the we? of Freedom on its Point. Motto, Inestimabilis. 

V. An armed Arm, with a naked Faulchion in its Hand. Motto, 
Deus adjuvat Fortes, 

VI. An Elephant, being the Emblem of a Warrior always on his 
Guard, as that Creature is said never to lie down, and hath his Arms 
ever in Readiness. Motto, Semper Paratus. 

VII. A City walled round. otto, Salus Patrie, Summa Lex. 

VIII. A Soldier with his piece recover’d, ready to present. Motto, 
Sic Pacem Querimus. 

IX. A Coronet and Plume of Feathers. Motto, In God we Trust. 

X. A Man with a Sword drawn. Motto, Pro Aris et Focis &c. 

Most of the above Colours, together with the Officers Half Pikes and 
Spontoons, and even the Halberts, Drums, &c., have been given by the 


good Ladies of this City, who raised Money by Subscription among. 


themselves for that Purpose. 


Penn Famity.—According to Granville Penn in bis “‘ Memorials of 
Sir William Penn” (Vol. II. p. 580), and also according to Burke in his 
“Commoners of England” (“‘ Penn”), the inscription on the monument 
to the admiral in St. Mary’s Church, Redcliffe, states that Sir William 
was “of the Penns of Penns-Lodge in y® County of Wilts, and those 
Penns of Penn in ye C. of Bucks.” The part in italics is altogether omit- 
ted in the version of the inscription given in the PENNSYLVANIA Mac- 
AZINE, Vol. XIV. p. 172, which is a transcript from Mr. Lea’s copy taken 
from the monument. As Mr. Lea says, in a foot-note to the page men- 
tioned, that, from its elevation, the reading of the inscription, even with 
a glass, was a very difficult task, I suppose he could not see the part I 
have underlined, and so omitted it. : 

P. S. P. Conner. 


Curious CHRISTIAN NAMES.—Names of persons belonging to the 
Handy family in Maryland: Goliah Godolphin Rinaldo Rinaldini Puf- 
fendorf Gordon Marius Handy. Lucretia Anne Elizabeth Eleanora 
McCloster Gordon (Handy) Toadvine. 

Rev. Mr. Adams, an eccentric and deaf clergyman of the Episcopal 
Church, of the Eastern Shore of Maryland, records the following bap- 
tism: “ Fortune Ritty Buck, baptized Forty Ripping Bucks.” B. 
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Lines WRITTEN AT THE “ ASSEMBLY,” PHILADELPHIA.—The fol- 
lowing “lines written in an Assembly Room, in Philadelphia, and at- 
tributed to Colonel Joseph Shippen,” contain names well known in this 
city. We are indebted to the courtesy of Mrs. Charles C. Harrison, a 
great-granddaughter of the “ lovely White,” for this copy. 


In lovely White’s most pleasing form, 
What various graces meet, 

How blest with every striking charm, 
How languishingly sweet. 

With just such elegance and ease, 
Fair charming Swift appears, 

Thus Willing, whilst she awes can please, 
Thus Polly Franks endears. 

A female softness, manly sense 

And conduct free from art, 

With every pleasing excellence 

In Inglis’ charms the heart. 

But see! another fair advances 

With love ——— all, 
See happy in the sprightly dance 
Sweet, smiling, fair McCall. 

Each blessing which indulgent Heaven 
On mortals can bestow, 

In Sally Coxe’s form and face 

True index of her mind. 

The most exact of human race 

Not one defect can find. 

Thy beauty every breast alarms, 

And many a swain can prove 

That he who views your conquering charms 
Must soon submit to love. 

With either Chew such beauty dwell, 
Such charms by each are shared, 

No critic’s judging eye can tell 

Which merits most regard. 

Tis far beyond the painter’s skill, 

To set their charms in view, 

As far — the poet’s quill, 

To give the praise that’s due. 


HuwnsicKkEeR.—On the fly-leaves of a copy of Saur’s Bible, German- 
town, 3d ed. 1776, is the following record: 

Diese bibel gehéret Henrich Hunsicker dem Jungen zu und ist Mir 
Kauft worden von meinem Vatter d/ 5 Abrill 1803. 

D: 11 January 1782 ist Henrich Hunsicker gebohren des abends um 
9 uhr Soli Deo gloria. 

_ 11 October 1804 ist Henrich Hunsicker verheirat mit Maria Det- 
weiler. 

Maria Detweiler was born February 14° Satterday evening at 9 o’clock 
in the year of our Lord 1784. 

15 Februarius 1806 ist unser dogter Catharina Hunsiker auf diese welt 
geboren des abens um 11 uhr. 

22 October 1807 ist unser Sohn Johanes Hunsicker auf diese welt ge- 
bohren des nachmittags um 3 uhr. 

Den 15 martz 1810 ist unser Sohn Henrich Hunsicker auf diese welt 
gebobren des nachmittags um 2 uhr. 
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Den 18 martz 1812 ist unser Sohn Danyel Hunsicker auf diese welt 
gebohren des morgens um 8 uhr. 

Den 3 September 1814 ist unser Dogtter Maria Hunsicker auf diese 
welt geboren des abens um 8 uhr. 

Den 11 September 1817 ist unser Sohn Pilzus Hunsicker auf diese 
welt geboren des abens um 11 uhr und ist gestorben den 21 februarius 1 
uhr. 

12 April 1818 ist unser Dogter Ester Hunsicker auf diese welt geboren 
des morgens um 5 uhr. 

This 3 Day of March 1821 Was our Son Wailloim Hunsicker Was 
Born in the four noon at 11 Clock. 

This 8 Day of March 1823 Whas our Dauchter Elizabath Hunsicker 
Was Born in the Afternoon at 5 oclock. 

Unto uz a child waz given Unto uz a Daughter was Born the 10 Day 
of December 1826 at 1 oclock and became the name Suzanna — + el 


CarRTER—SUTTON—MorrIs—HILL—Ripeway. — According to a 
memorandum made by me in February, 1870, the following is a copy of 
entries in a Bible of 1698 (imprint not recorded in my note) that had 
once belonged to William Carter: 

William Carter, son of Joanas & Dority his mother (sic) was born the 
20% day of the 4 month called June 1651 & was baptised at one day ould. 

William Carter came to Pensilvania the 9* month 1682. 

Philadelphia 26" 6" month 1721, William Carter married Mary 
Sutton, widow. 

William Morris son of John and Mary Morris born 27 4" month 
1735, at Spring Mills in White Marsh Township. 

Anthony Morris son of John and Mary Morris born at Spring Mills 
in White Marsh the 10“ day of 8 month and 6 day of the week. 
Pe departed this life 9" mo. 2* day, 1740 and was buried at Plimouth 

eeting. 

The Titeniag endorsement, in the handwriting of Mrs. Margaret 
Morris, née Hill, is upon the marriage certificate of William Morris and 
Margaret Hill, who were married at Philadelphia, 21st Ninth Month, 
1758: 

Richard Hill Morris & John Morris, Twins, were born Sep. 28. 1759. 

R. H. M. died Aug. 29.1760. Deborah Morris was born Nov. 29" 1760. 

Richard Hill Morris was born Sep. 5” 1762. 

Mary Morris was born June 19" 1764. Died Feb. 14. 1765. 

April y® 14" 1766. 

On this sorrowful day my dearly beloved companion & husband W. 
Morris departed this life (after an illness of 12 days) & is I trust, at rest 
> the bosom of his & my glorious Redeemer. He was aged 30 years 

9 mos. 

And now Lord! what wait I for? my hope is in thee. 

Gulielma Maria Morris was born August 18” 1766. The last dear 
Pledge of the fondest & happiest Love that ever was experienced by 
Mortals. M.M. 


I copy the following from a “‘ Trenton Bible” _ by Isaac Collins) : 


Mary Oldden Ridgway (sic) was born on 4 Day the 17" Feby 1808, 
17 minutes past 10 o’clock in the evening. 

Mary Oldden Ridgway Died 26" of November 1809 at 1 o’clock & 50 
minutes in the Morning, aged one year nine months & nine Days. 

James Ridgway was born 3* day the 28" Nov. 1809 } past 7 o’lk in the 
evening. 
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Elizabeth Ridgway was born 2¢ day the 8 April 1811 15 minutes past 
9 o’clock in the evening. 

Rebecca Ann Ridgway was born the twenty fourth day of September 
1818 about fifteen minutes before nine in the morning, on the Sixth day 
of the week. T. 8. 


ACADEMY OF NATURAL SCIENCES, PHILADELPHIA.—Mr. Frederick 
Schober sends us the following extracts from a letter of Dr. Edmund 
Porter, of Frenchtown, New Jersey, to Dr. Thomas Miner, of Haddam, 
Connecticut, dated October 25, 1825, describing a meeting of the 
Academy of Natural Sciences, of this city, which a attended : 

. . . When the mirror of life is looked into, who does not discover 
his aberrations? Who has not erred? The first geniuses of the age, 
the greatest men of the world, with a sigh, exclaim, “ poor human na- 
ture.” I sometimes indulge myself in contemplating great minds, who 
have not had the advantages of either an Academic or Collegiate edu- 
cation. I have contrasted them with those, who have passed the ordeal 
of the first of literary examinations, and find some consolation in be- 
lieving that the glare of glory, has hallowed their names, while the 
most studious sons of science have sunk in the scale of common appro- 
bation, have mingled with their mother earth and are forgotten. The 
idea is melancholic, but not the less true. 

I am almost, sometimes, a disciple of the doctrine of destiny, and 
have been led to these remarks, in consequence of my association in 
Philadelphia, a few evenings since, with a Society of gentlemen, mem- 
bers of the “ Academy of Natural Sciences.” There were present fifteen 
or twenty. Among the number was La Suer, Rafanesque, Say, Peale, 
Pattison, Harlan, and Chas. Lucien Bonaparte. 

Among this collection, life was most strikingly exemplified.—Za Suer, 
with a countenance weather beaten and worn, looked on, for the muscles 
of his iron-bound visage seemed as incapable of motion, as those on the 
medals, struck in the age of Julius Cesar. Rafanesque has a fine black 
eye, rather bald, and black hair, and withal is rather corpulent. I was 
informed that he was a native of Constantinople. At present he lives 
in Kentucky. Dr. Harlan is a spruce young man and has written a 
book. Peale is the son of the original proprietor of the Philadelphia 
Museum, and one who visited the Roe ountains with Major Long ; 
he is a young man, and has no remarkable indications of countenance 
to distinguish him. Say, who was his companion in the same expedi- 
tion, is an extremely interesting man; to him I am particularly obli- 
gated, for showing me their Museum and extensive Uieury. He spoke 
of Benjamin Silliman, not that he knew him personally, but as being 
one of the first men of the age. I think he told me that their society, 
had published nine volumes. They commenced their operations in 
1812. Pattison, I remember to have seen some five or six years ago on 
a mineralogical excursion in my neighborhood. I judge that the cause 
of his devotion to natural history, is the cause of the want of something 
to amuse and diversify the tedium vita of a bachelor’s life. Griffith su- 
arn the dispensatory. There is nothing remarkable for which 

e is distinguished. 

Bonaparte is the son of Lucien Bonaparte and nephew to the Emperor 
Napoleon; he is a little set, blackeyed fellow, quite talkative, and 
withal an interesting and companionable fellow. He devotes his atten- 
tion to ornithology, and has published a continuation of Wilson’s work 
on the above subject. 

There was also a little fellow called Dr. Coates, with a nose similar, to 
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what you have sometimes seen, on the front of an Irishman’s face 
turned up; nevertheless he is a young man of science, and highly re- 
spected. I do not know what kind of a nose Lavater most liked—at all 
events Dr. Coates may keep his own nose. Hays, an interesting Jew, 
delivered the lecture on mineralogy. He had collected his specimens 
on the Catskill Mountains. C. L. Bonaparte read a memoir on the 
“Golden Plover.” To a novice it seems curious, that men of the first 
intellect should pay so much attention to web-footed gentry with wings. 

A Latin letter was read by Mr. Collins descriptive of a certain plant, 
growing on the waters of the Arkansaw; for my part I did not under- 
—_ much of it—however it was to those who did, not the less valu- 
able. 


MEMORIAL TO BARON STIEGEL.—Zion’s Lutheran congregation, 
Manheim, Lancaster County, Pennsylvania, propose to place a chime of 
ten bells in their tower as a memorial to Baron anes illiam Stiegel, 
who, in 1762, founded the town and donated the land on which their 
church stands. Baron Stiegel came to America in 1750, from Manheim, 
Germany, and twelve years later began the manufacture of glass and 
stoves in Lancaster County. In 1774 he became financially embarrassed 
and died poor. 


REYNOLDs.—In a copy of the “Federal Ready Reckoner,” 1793, 
found at Leary’s, the following genealogy is recorded: 

Geo. Reynolds was born March 9th, 1767. 

Nancy Reynolds, his wife, was born October 10th 176(?) 

Was married October 17, 1792. Died November the 20th, 1803. 

John Reynolds was b. Monday, June 28, 1794. 

Elizabeth Reynolds b. March 16, 1796. 

George Reynolds b. April 8, 1799. 

William Reynolds b. January 10, 1801. 

Ann Reynolds b. March 5, 1808. 


VisiIr TO VALLEY Force.—On Saturday, June 18, 1892, a large 
number of gentlemen, members of the Historical Society of Penn- 
sylvania, in charge of Librarian Frederick D. Stone, passed a field-day at 
Valley Forge. A special train conveyed them to Washington’s head- 
quarters, and, after inspecting the old mansion, an informal meeting was 
organized on the front lawn. Vice-President Charles J. Stillé made 
some appropriate remarks and introduced Professor Howard, who read 
extracts from the oration of the late Henry Armitt Brown, Esq., de- 
livered on the spot in 1878. After partaking of a luncheon, served in a 
tent on the lawn in the rear of head-quarters, carriages were taken to the 
head-quarters of Lafayette and Knox, Forts Washington and Huntington, 
the site of the cantonment of the troops and the line of intrenchments 
on Mount Joy. On returning to head-quarters, impromptu addresses 
were made by Judge Armstrong, John Lucas, William Watterall, Wil- 
liam S. Baker, and Craig Ritchie, Esq. A vote of thanks to Mr. Stone 
was passed for the success and pleasures of the field-day. 


A List oF JusTICEs OF BURLINGTON CounTy, NEw JERSEY, 1682- 
1709.—The following list of justices of the jurisdiction, liberties, and 
recincts of the court at Burlington (1682-1709) was Lae ape by 
rancis Bazley Lee, of Trenton, N. J. The manuscript records still re- 


main in the State capitol, and form a most valuable commentary upon 
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the earliest history of West New Jersey. In the arrangement of matter 
the date gives the first appearance of the name, although many of the 
members of the court sat for several years. The justices were members of 
the Quarter Sessions, Special, Common Pleas and General Courts, Court 
of Errors, and, at a later date, the Supreme Court (Combury establish- 


ment, 1704). 


Sep. 1682 


Justices. 
Thomas Ollive | Nov. 21. 1692 
Robert Stacy Feb. 20. 1692/3 
John Chaffen Oct 16/1693 
William Biddle | Nov 3/ “ 
Thomas Budd Feby 20/1693 
John Cripps 
Benjamin Boot Aug 8/ 1694 


Dec. 19/1682 Elias Farr 


Feby. 1682/ 


(ffarre) 
Mahlon Stacy 


vy 6 Month 1683 Jno. Gosling 


20. 12. 
8 = 4. 
“ “ 
“ “ 
8 866 
8. 6 
“ “ 
“ “ 

15. 10. 

26. 1. 

12 ©6868 
“ “ 

15. 5 
“ “ 

15. 5. 

23. ~=«6. 
“c “ 

20. 12. 
6. Nov. 

Nov. 21. 


1 Thomas Gardiner, King att’y, Feb. 20, 1699. 


Jno. Skeen 
“Tho. Gardner? 
“Henry Stacy 
“ Wm. Emley 

1688 Francis Collins 
1684 Robert Dims- 
dale 
“Daniell Wills 
“Robert Turner 
1684 ffrancis Daven- 


rt 
1685 Willm Peachee 
“James Budd 
“ Geo Hutcheson? 
1685 Richard Guy 
1686° Andrew Robin- 


son 
1686 Richard Lau- 
rence 
“George Deacon 
1687 Edw Hunloke 
“Ja: Marshall 
“  Willm Myers 
1687 Richard Bas- 
nett * 
1687 Jno. Wood 
«James Martin 
1687 Tho. Lambert 
1688 Jno. Skene 
1692 Wm. Righton 


8 Justices called magistrates, 1686. 
5 President, 1705. 


7 Coll. 








“ 


Feb. 20/1694 
Aug §/1690 


a 

“ “ “ 

“ “c “ 

“ “ “ 
Nov 38 “ 
Feb 20 “ 

“ “ce 1699 

“ “cc 1699 
Aug 8/1700 
Aug 8/1700 
Nov 4/1700 
June 5. 1705 
June Ct. 1706 
Sep 3 “ 
Dec 10. “ 
Sep 23. 1707 
June 1709 
Sep 18. 1709 
Dec 1709 


Danll Leeds 
John Tatham 
Jno. Worlidge 
Tho Revell ® 
Nathaniel West- 
land 
John Curtis 
Peter ffrettwell 
Jeremiah Basse 
Jno. Adams 
Samll Harriott 
John Holling- 
head 
Thomas Bibb 
Anthony Elton 
Joshua Ely 
Michaell New- 
bold 


John Test 

John Jewell 

William Hew- 
lin 

Ralph Hunt 

Joshua New- 


bold 
Richard Ridg- 


way 
Robert Wheeler 
Sam! Furnis® 
Roger Parka 
( er Parke) 
William Budd 
John Bainbridge 
John Rudroe 
Michael New- 


port 
William Bustill 
Enoch Andrews 
Danll Coxe’ 
Hugh Huddy ® 
M* SoMmans 


2 President 12, 3, 1686. 

4 Aug. 8, 1692, Attorney-General. 
6 Burgess. 
§ Coll, 

















——— 


— a ny en 


Fe A gaa 
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Governors. 


August 1682 Sam! Jenings Gov- 


D. Mo. 
ernor 10. 7. 1686 Jno Skene Governor 


D. Mo. 20.12 1687 Daniell Coxe Gov- 
8. 3. 1684 Thomas Ollive ernor 

Deputy & Prest John Skene Dep 
3. 4. 1684 Thomas Ollive Gov- Governor 

ernor May 12/1694 Andrew Hamilton 
8. 9. 1685 John Skene Depy Governor and 

Governor under Judge 

Byllinge 





Sheriff. 
Sep 26 1682 John White Nov 8.1701 Isaac Marriott 
1692 James Hill Aug 8.1702 Hen: Grubb Sub. 
Feby 20 1699 Joseph Cross Sheriff 
Sep 29. 1700 —— Weth- | Dec. 10 1706 Hugh Huddy 
eri 





Recorder. 


Sept 26 1682 Tho: Revell Aug 81702 Hugh Huddy 
Feby 1699 Edward Hunloke | Jan 111704 Captain Jewell for- 


clerk mer clerk. 
May 81701 Thomas Gardiner 
clerk of sessions 





LAFAYETTE IN THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION.—Mr. Charlemagne 
Tower, Jr., of Philadelphia, is engaged upon a work on Lafayette in 


the American Revolution, and will be obliged to any one possessing 
letters of Lafayette, written during that struggle, who will send copies 
of them to him in care of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia. 


Queries, 


RusH—T1PPIN—MAXWELL.—Information is requested as to parents 
of Sarah Rush, who married Benjamin Tippin. What relation was 
Sarah Rush to Dr. Benjamin Rush? 

In the year 1749, Audley Maxwell moved from Pennsylvania to 
Georgia. He had a brother James, who about the same date moved 
from South Carolina to Georgia. The names of parents, brothers, sisters, 
or other data, is requested. 

WILLIAM HARDEN. 

Savannah, Ga. 


DeEwEEs.—In the PENNSYLVANIA MAGAZINE, Vol. VI., pages 75 and 
77, appears the name Cornelius Dewees, who married Margaret Richards, 
recy ta of Owen Richards, one of the early Welsh settlers in 

hester County, Pa. Was this Cornelius Dewees a son of William 
Dewees, who died in the “township of Germantown” in 1745, and who 
was the father of the wife of Henry Antes, of Moravian Church history? 
Information is desired by a descendant, 

Mrs. E. A. WEAVER. 


3215 Spencer Terrace, West Philadelphia, Pa. 
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OapEN.—The date of birth and death of Lewis Ogden, of New Jersey, 
who married Margaret Gouveneur; and also of the wife of Uzal Ogden, 
father of Lewis, is requested. autee 


CLARKE.—Which son of Benjamin Clarke, of Stony Brook, New 
Jersey, was the father of James Clarke (married Susan Everingham), 
whose father was Dr. Israel Clarke of Clarkesville? anut 


MATRICULATES, COLLEGE OF PHILADELPHIA.—Information is desired 
concerning the following matriculates : 


May, 1759. 
Joshua Clayton, s. James Clayton, of New Castle government. 
John Cook, s. Silas Cook, of Rhode Island. 
Stephen Watts, s. Stephen Watts, of Bucks Co., Pa. 
Samuel Cample, s. 4 ~ Cample, of Penna. 
John Porter, s. John Porter, Bucks Co., Pa. 
May 9, 1760. 
William Paxton, s. Joseph Paxton, Trenton, N. J. 
Stephen Porter, s. James Porter, Maryland. 
James Lang, s. Patrick Lang, Lancaster Co., Pa. 
James Anderson, s. Samuel Anderson, Chester Co., Pa. 
Robert Johnston, s. John Johnston, Chester Co., Pa. 
John Stewart, s. Andrew Stewart, Lancaster Co., Pa. 
May, 1761. 
James Sayers, s. John Sayers, Philadelphia. 
George Rundle s. George Rundle, Devonshire, England. 
Walter DuBois, s. Isaac DuBois, late city New York. 
Edward Armstrong, s. Robert Armstrong, New Castle Co., Del. 
James Huston s. James Huston, Philadelphia. 
May 8, 1762. 
George Saunders, s. George Saunders, Barbadoes, W. I. 
Joseph Hutchins, s. Henry Hutchins, Barbadoes, W. I. 
William Hopper, s. William Hopper, Maryland. 
James Weims Moore, s. William Moore, Pennsylvania. 
May 21, 1775. 
William Allston, South Carolina. 
John Caldwell, Philadelphia. 
Matthias Harrison, Philadelphia. 
Paxton Hatch, Boston, Mass. 
Joseph Lisle, Philadelphia. 
George Simpson, —— 
John Smith, Antigua, Ww. I. 
Thomas Watres (sic Watres), South Carolina. 
James Yard, New Jersey. 
William Temple Franklin, London, O. E. 
Joseph Mayo, Virginia. 
James Hopewell, Maryland. 
Robert Dorsey, Maryland. 


Major WILiiAM BaiLty.—Information is wanted in reference to the 
ancestry and life of Major William Baily, who died at the battle of the 
Cowpens, and of his son Robert, who wrote “ Life and Adventures of 
Robert Baily,” published in 1822. K. 
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ReAp’s “THE PILGRIMS OF THE GREAT St. BERNARD.”—In what 
magazine was T. Buchanan Read’s story of “‘ The Pilgrims of the Great 
St. Bernard” first published ? K. 


EARLY PRINTING IN WELSH IN AMERICA.—The will of John 
Humphrey, of the Welsh tract, dated September 22, 1699, and proved 
_— 31, 1700, contains the following clause: “I give and bequeath 
10 Ibs. [£10.0.0.] towards putting in the Press the Testimony of the 12 
Patriarchs in the Welsh tongue if conveniences can be had for the same 
in these America pts. otherwise if it canot [sic] be had I order thé same 
to be disposed for charitable uses by the monthly meeting.” : 

If this once popular book was printed by Jansen, it is the first book in 
Welsh printed in America, and antedates Pugh’s “ Annerch ir Cymru” 
(Philadelphia: Andrew Bradford, 1721), which has hitherto held that 
place, by some twenty years. wz 


Rev. JoHN ARROWSMITH.—Who was the Rev. John Arrowsmith? 
He is mentioned in the will of Ann Cox in 1699, and seems to have 
been a clergyman of the Church of England. Cc. 


CLAYPOOLE PoRTRAITS.—Information is requested as to whether 
there are any portraits of James Claypoole, the emigrant, his ancestors 
or descendants, and in whose possession they are. G. 


Potts—HOWELL—PETERSON.—Does any one know of the existence 
of a signature of Daniel Potts, of Philadelphia County? He died about 
1728, at about 30 years of age. A tracing of his signature is desired. 

Moses Wells, son of John and Olive, of Philadelphia County, mar- 
ried Rebecca Howell, June 1, 1721. Can any one give the names of her 
parents ? 

Hance Peterson owned land in Brandywine Hundred, New Castle 
County, Delaware, as early as 1689. He was one of the first church- 
wardens of Holy Trinity (Swedes’ Church, Wilmington) in 1697. One 
of his sons was Israel Peterson. Can any one furnish information of 
Hance or Hans Peterson’s family connections,—his parentage, his wife’s 
name, and names of his children? 

The writer would be glad to have any information sent to him direct, 
as he desires it for use in a genealogical work now in course of publica- 
tion. 

Canonsburg, Pa. THoMAs MAXWELL Potts. 


Replies. 


The suggestion for the list of books enumerated in the “curious lot 
of manuscripts in the collection of the Historical Society of Pennsyl- 
vania” (PENNSYLVANIA MAGAZINE, Vol. XV. p. 501) had its origin, I 
fancy, in “‘ Addison’s Catalogue of Books,” found in and designed for a 
ladies’ library. (Vide Addison’s Papers, Nos. 37 and 92, in the — 
Adding the names of ladies eminent in society in 1778, as authors, was 
no doubt, as you say, a bit of satire. 

Bellefonte, Pa. J. M. 


SHOEMAKER OR SCHUMACHER FAMILY.—In answer to H. C. B.’s 
query, in the April number of the PENNSYLVANIA MAGAZINE, I would 
reply that the earliest information we have regarding them is that ob- 
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tained from Besses’ “Suffering of Friends,” and from this it appears 
that in the year 1657, William Ames and George Rolfe, English Friends, 
visited Kreisheim, now Kriegsheim, in the Palatinate, and made many 
converts. In 1668 a fine of five shillings was imposed on each person 
every time they assembled for worship; to collect this fine, their cattle 
and household goods were seized and sold, they being, no doubt, farmers. 
Among those who suffered greatest were George and Peter Shoemaker. 
In 1680, William Penn heard of the persecutions this little band of 
Quakers were undergoing, and visited them, inviting them to join him 
in his colony in Pennsylvania. This led to the formation of the Frank- 
fort Company, and the settling of Germantown, under the lead of Pas- 
torius. Professor Seidensticker visited Kriegsheim in the hopes of 
learning more of these early Germans, but found their church records 
had been destroyed by fire in 1848, so that no trace remained. Among 
the inhabitants in 1680 were three brothers, or cousins, bearing the 
name of Schumacher,—viz., Jacob, unmarried, who came out with Pas- 
torius in 1683; all trace of him is lost. The Friends’ Meeting-House, 
Main and Coulter Streets, stands on land given by him. In 1685 came 
Peter, his son Peter, Jr., daughters Mary, Frances, and Gertrude, and 
cousin Sarah, while in the same year sailed George, Sarah his wife, and 
their seven children, George, Jr., Barbary, Abraham, Isaac, Susanna 

Elizabeth, and Benjamin. The father died at sea, but the widow and 
children arrived in Germantown Ist mo. 26th, 1686. 

George, Jr., on 12 mo. 14th, 1694, married Sarah Wall, granddaughter 
of Richard Wall, a prominent English Friend, who had taken up six 
hundred acres of land in what is now Chelton Hills. The most of those 
bearing the name come from this marriage. For a fuller account of this 
line than is proper here, see “The Shoemaker Family, of Cheltenham,” 
p. 76, in “The Old York Road and its Early History.” Susanna 
married Isaac Price, 1st mo. 4th, 1696. They were the ancestors of the 
late Eli K. Price, who has recorded in ‘The Family” a genealogy of 
that line. Isaac, brother of the two above, married Sarah, daughter of 
Gerhard Hendricks, a prominent Friend, and one of the four signers to 
the first protest against slavery, issued by the Germantown Friends, 2d 
mo. 18th, 1688. Hendricks had drawn lot No. 8 in the Pastorius di- 
vision, which was situated on the main street, where Shoemaker Lane 
now is. On the rear, close to the Wingohocking Creek, he, in 1682, 
erected a stone house, which remained until torn down by Mr. Mehl in 
1840, and from its passing to his son-in-law became known as the Shoe- 
maker House. A tenant house built close by on a large rock, and near 
the railroad, called the Rock House, still stands. From this rock, tra- 
dition says, William Penn preached to the people assembled below in 
the meadow. (See picture of the house in “ Watson’s Annals.”) The 
old Hendricks’ Bible is now in the possession of Mrs. Samuel M. Shoe- 
maker, of Baltimore. It was printed in 1538, and has a number of 
Shoemaker records in it. Benjamin Shoemaker, son of Isaac and Sarah, 
sat in the Provincial ‘Council, and was three times mayor of Phila- 
delphia, and for sixteen years its treasurer. His son Samuel succeeded 
him as treasurer, and was also twice mayor. Fétgm this line descends 
what is known as the Shoemaker-Rawle-Morris-Pennington branch. 
(See Keith’s “ Provincial Councillors.”) The Shoemaker homestead 
H. C. B. asks about was built by Isaac prior to 1732; it stood on the 
north corner of Germantown Avenue and Shoemaker Lane and was in 
the possession of the family until 1842, when it was purchased by the 
late George M. Thompson, who shortly afterwards tore it down and 
erected on the site what is now known as Cottage Row. Pictures of the 
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house show it was built after the old German style, two stories high, 
with an entrance from the rear, while on Germantown Avenue was a 
door-way leading to the cellar, which gave it the appearance of a three- 
~~ — It was large and commodious, being quite pretentious 
or its day. 

As to the time of Anglicizing the name Schumacher, it is probable it 
began very shortly after the family arrived. Richard Wall, in his will, 
dated 1697-8, writes it “Shoemaker,” though most likely the Germans 
retained the style of the Fatherland, the change thus being a gradual 
one. 

THomas H. SHOEMAKER. 

Germantown, 6th mo. 3d, 1892. 


Book Rotices, 


VIRGINIA GENEALOGIES. A GENEALOGY OF THE GLASSELL FAMILY 
OF SCOTLAND AND VIRGINIA, ALSO THE FAMILIES OF BALL, BROWN, 
Bryan, Conway, DANIEL, EWELL, HoLuapay, Lewis, LITTLE- 
PAGE, MONCURE, PEYTON, ROBINSON, Scott, TAYLOR, WALLACE OF 
VIRGINIA AND MARYLAND. By Rev. Horace Edwin Hayden, M.A. 
Wilkes-Barre, Penna., 1891. Large 8vo, 788 pp. Price, $8. 

Among our genealogists, the Rev. Mr. Hayden has the reputation of 
an indefatigable and conscientious worker, and this is more than sus- 
tained by the work before us. Few indeed will appreciate the patient 
labor and research of eight years required in the compilation of so 
much data from early wills, Revolutionary letters and documents, parish, 
county, and State records, with which its pages are enriched. Its value 
will be appreciated by genealogists in general, but Virginians in particular 
will ever be indebted to the reverend gentleman for the first comprehen- 
sive history of many of their prominent families. A chapter on Descent, 
preliminary to the genealogies, and replete with information for those 
whose vanity incline them to seek first for royal and noble ancestors be- 
fore those of the freemen and yeomanry of Great Britain, is deserving 
of careful reading. In addition to the genealogies of the sixteen families 
given on the title-page of the work, are the following: Alexander, Ashby, 

Ashton, Bankhead, Barnes, Beckwith, Blackburn, Blackwell, Briscoe, 

Britton, Brockenbrough, Bronaugh, Buchanan, Bullitt, Bushrod, Caile, 

Campbell, Carter, Cary, Chichester, Chinn, Claggett, Coalter, Cooke, 

Cordell, Covell, Cox, Crawley, Crosby, Dade, Doddridge, Downman, 

Edwards, Eltonhead, Eno, Eustace, Fairfax, Fleet, Forrest, Foulke, 

Fowke, Fox, Franklin, Gaskins, Gordon, Grayson, Grinnan, Halsey, 

Hanson, Harrison, Hart, Hayden, Hayes, Henderson, Henry, Hooe, 

Horner, Jones, Kenner, Key, Lee, Aapeett, Madison, Marr, Mason, 

McCarty, McGuire, Morson, Morton, Nalle, Overton, Patton, Payne, 

Paynter, Pearson, Pegram, Phillips, Pickett, Ramsey, Randolph, Scar- 

borough, Screven, Smith, Somerville, Spann, Stannard, Stone, Tabb, 

Taliaferro, Terry, Thacker, Thompson, Threlkell, Tomlin, Travers, 

Tucker, Turner, Underwood, Vance, Waller, Ware, Washington, Webb, 

Weeks, Whiting, Williams, Winston, Wood, Wormley, and Yates. Nu- 

merous illustrations and portraits, and a full index of names, add value, 

and the good typography attractiveness to the book. 

Mr. Hayden is now preparing a volume of Delaware Genealogies, with 

a genealogical history of the Van Dyke family of New York, New Jer- 

sey, and Siem, and allied families of Johns, Nixon, Robinson, and 

Stuart, with collateral lines. 






































